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CLOVER. 


BY KATE L, BROWN, 


Naughty, ragged, running wild, 
Clover is a beggar child. 


Strayivg by the dusty street, 
Under tread of careless feet. 


Now that summer time is over, 
What's your fate, my idle rover ? 


Every aimless, robber bee, 
Every unkempt fly you see 


Has a welcome to your store, 
Drains ita sweetness o’er and o’er. 


You’ve no words for good or ill, 
Vice and virtue claim at will. 


See! the golden-rod is dead, 
Gentle aster droops her head. 


Every singing bird is atill, 
Dry leaves deck the sward at will. 


From the dead grass at my feet, 
Little Clover startles, sweet. 


Naughty, ragged, running wild, 
Happy little beggar child. 


Yet when snowflakes wrap her over, 
Late we fiod how much we love her. 


Rosy-mouthed, the darling gleams, 
In our longing, winter dreams, 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Surr, N. Barrinaer, Newark, N. J.: The 
whole value of geography consists in its influence upon 
the mind of the pupil. 


Supt. Apert G. Lanz, Chicago: The written repro- 
duction of a word is the most effective and complete 
means of learning to spell. 


Henry Presie: Even young boys and girls of intelli- 
gence often branch out and study a subject a little for 
themselves when directed to a source of information with- 
out being ordered to make use of it. 


Supt. J. A. SHawan, Columbus, O.: A little jostling 
with the world is very beneficial to the teacher, as it 
often relieves him of many of his pet theories and brings 
him more in touch with the thoughts and feelings of 
others. 


Supt. Atvin F. Pease, Northampton, Mass.: Train- 
ing may help to positions persons of small caliber, but they 
are liable to become machine teachers unless they are pos- 
sessed of strength and force of character in addition to 
their training. 

Supt. J. W. Ronerts, Zacoma, Wash.: Pupils be- 
come familiar with the maps of far-away places, which 
they will never see and seldom hear of, but of the map of 
the constellations which nightly circle over their heads 
not a word is said. 


Mary E. Burt, Chicago.: I predict the time when 
the university and the college shall be fitted to the public 
school and not the public school to the college or univer- 
sity. Instead of pushing its hand down to crowd out the 
masses, it shall invite and captivate the masses into con- 
tinued school life. 


HABITS OF READING. 
BY W. R. LIGHTON. 


Circumstances favor the teacher in this, that every 
occupation of the mind, both in and out of the direct lines 
of schoolroom duty, may be made to enhance his capacity 
and value. I do not believe that any men or women ap- 
preciate their “time to themselves” half so thoroughly 
as do the teachers, and nine out of ten teachers, intent 
upon relaxation and recreation after the day’s routine, 
find it in the ever-new joy of reading. 

No teacher has yet lived to find that his reading has 
been either too general in character or too profound in 
special detail to be of use sometime, somewhere. At no 
time in the history of learning have there been such op- 
portunities for the forming of such a variety of tastes, 
according to the inclination or environment of the student. 
One may determine upon mastering the broad principles 
of abstract sociology, or he may wear away the years of 
a long life in studying the origin, growth, and effect of 
the New England “town meeting.” I have nothing to 
say about the demerits of either scheme ; I want to talk a 
little about methods and habits of reading, in whatever 
direction the energies may be expended. There is much 
in knowing how to read. 

The very wealth of our resources makes us prodigal of 
our forces, when it should have exactly the opposite effect. 
There is so much to read! Oar periodical literature is 
enough to dismay the most courageous and determined 
student. It is an hour’s work to read the headlines of a 
couple of modern daily newspapers, and to glance at the 
tables of contents of half a dozen popular monthlies is 
about as dazzling as a look at the stars on a wintry night, 
and as confusing as the attempt to choose the most lovely 
blossom out of five miles of country roadside in June. 
In this very diversity and diffuseness of the matter at 
hand is our difficulty, for it engenders and develops a 
habit of superficiality and cursoriness which goes far to 
reduce the value and effectiveness of reading as a mental 
stimulus and drill. In an evening’s reading one may easily 
have accomplished the feat of absorbing, say, an edito- 
rial of 500 words on the annexation question, 2,000 words 
from the pen of a scientific specialist upon the pathogenic 
bacteria, 1,000 words descriptive of some difficult feat of 
engineering in the Rockies, a few lines of comment upon 
the Home Rule situation, and the monthly installment of 
the current historical novel. With a continuation of such 
habits, unless there be a rigorous discipline of the mind 
above it all, the result can only be an acute mental dys- 
pepsia and indigestion. Such habits suggest a diet of 
mince pie and coffee. 

And what is the remedy? There may be several. I 
have one which has proven simple and effective, and 
which has enabled me to accomplish a great deal of bard 
work in my spare time with no bad results. At the age 
of nineteen I began the study of law, following it persist- 
ently, for eight hours a day, through the succeeding year. 
Never have I had such valuable mental training. This 
experience has suggested that the cure for the evil above 
mentioned ean be found in determining upon some one 
particular study, presenting real obstinate difficulty of 
mastery, and taking it in hand with the fierce and ever- 
present determination of following and subduing it. It 
need not be law; a language is good ; a political history 
of some great government is better, perhaps ; a branch of 
mathematics will serve admirably. Let it be something 
which requires, demands, the closest application of the 
mind. It should not occupy all of the time out of school 
hours; half an hour out of every day will suffice if during 
that allotted time every available faculty of the mind is 
concentrated with all the power of the will upon the busi- 
ness in hand. It is the habit of concentration which 
cursory reading most endangers, and which the persistent 
study of one difficult branch of knowledge will tend to 
restore. 

Through this half hour’s daily study let there run a 


purpose, the purpose of grasping everything which passes 
before the eye, and of remembering it. Do not set your- 
self the task of reading a given number of pages in a 
given time. Make up your mind that you will grasp the 
detail, and that you will take all the time necessary for 
the accomplishment of this end. If you must spend two 
evenings over a page descriptive of some great political 
crisis, do it willingly. The returns will justify it. 

A single study is far better than two or three for this 
purpose, if it be rightly followed. Do not carry the work 
to the point of complete weariness at any time. Main- 
tain this vigorous effort of mind just so long as the mental 
vision remains clear; when it begins to blur, stop and 
take up your other and less serious reading. You will 
soon find that the habit of concentration is fastening itself 
upon you, and that you are reading everything, even the 
lines of a floating newspaper paragraph, with the same 
fixedness of attention. The memory will be greatly 
strengthened, and there will be born to you a new confi- 
dence in your own capacity and power. 


THE NEW VERSUS THE OLD INSTINCTIVE. 


BY A. TOLMAN SMITH. 


The conviction is strong among us that we are on the 
eve of new things in education, and that these are to 
come out of the new psychology. This puts us in jast 
the mood to be taken by the catch phrases of the science. 
Of such Dr. Herbert Nichols gives some telling examples 
in his lecture on ‘*‘ What and How,” reported in your 
issue of July 27. The pith of his “ What” is in two 
words, “ the instinctive,” and of his “‘ How” in two rules ; 
i. e, “Introduce cause and effect of natural things.” 
‘‘ Hitch alphabet, reading, writing, simple arithmetic, 
incidentally on to these cause and effect problems.” 
Nothing could be simpler. I longed when I read it to go 
back to my own school days and come gaily along the . 
line of cause and effect with the three R’s reduced to 
self-regulating hitches. But upon afterthought doubts 
arose. I had been watching some experiments in this 
very line, i. ¢. the instinctive, and experience often does 
not bear out theory. To be sure, in the cases I observed 
physics was not made, as Dr. Nichols seems to intend, 
the sole instrament of the instinctive—but why should 
that matter? This question at once raises another. 
What is in the instinctive? Dr. Nichols does not give it 
a precise name, but adroitly conceals it in a phrase, 
“ cause and effect of natural things.” 

The friends whose experiments I have been watching 
are perhaps vaguer still; they find it simply in the 
‘Why ” of thechild. Itis plain that when the child asks 
why, we have got the clue to his “instinctive.” This is 
the form in which Tolstoi applies the principle at Yasna‘ia 
Poliana—applied, I should say, for he has given it up, I 
believe. The experiments I refer to are still in progress, 
although at the date of this writing in modified form. 
Why is the sign of a mind at work, a mind making a 
free effort to move from sense perception to concept or 
from one concept to another. That is the ideal state for 
the teacher’s effort; half his energies are usually spent in 
bringing the child to that point, but in the instinctive 
method he has the child always there. My friends who 
made this discovery are bright people, full of confidence 
and daring. They have had a great time trying to make 
teachers work in their way and have generally failed, but 
they have kept at it themselves, unmindful of the result 
that most parents are afraid of; namely, getting their 
children out of touch with others of their day and race. 
This is the fear that is killing all the originality in the 
world. 

It takes people of deep insight, broad views, and cour- 
age to work against the customary. Moreover, although 
the instinctive way saves the strain of getting the child 
into the teachable spirit, it has a strain of its own, The 
processes peculiar to this new system have not been 
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thought out and tried and formulated as have those of the 
old ; its material has not been selected and arranged. 
One does not know how hard it is to work without these 
helps till he tries it. But of course reformers cannot ex- 
pect to have an easy time with their experiments, and I 
am sure my friends have no thought of it. They are per- 
fectly willing to be martyrs in the cause of originality. 
Naturally when “why” comes to the child’s mind and 
you lead him so that he finds out, he is interested. In 
general terms that is the how of the “ instinctive.” There 
must indeed be a limit to the range of inquiry, otherwise 
the child’s thought may wander all over the universe and 
be lost in a chaos of unrelated ideas. This Dr. Nichols 
would evidently guard against by keeping within cause 
and effect in natural things, and practically my friends 
have done the same. Without setting the limit, in reality, 
they seldom lead their children outside of it. The world 
of matter and force and living things has been, so to 
speak, their school and schoolroom. Their children may 
be called the unlettered knowing ones. 

The instinctive side of the program has worked all 
right, but the hitches have failed. Now while reading, 
writing, and arithmetic are, of course, nothing in them- 
selves, it is inconvenient to be without them in these days, 


- and when my friends found that their eleven-year-old boy 


had not been able to master reading as an incidental and 
that his ten-year-old brother, to whom reading came more 
natural, was hopelessly lost in the endeavor to reckon 
above the tens, and that his writing, which he liked to do, 
was badly done, they thought it wise to begin to set tasks 
in the three R’s. As this effort bas proceeded the instinc- 
tive has come gradually to an end. Somehow the boys 
seem no longer able to work up any curiosity about any- 
thing. At a time when most boys are all alive with in- 
terest in physics or mechanics or natural history, they are 
sated. Meanwhile an unpleasant discovery has been 
made; neither of these prodigies goes about a task with 
a fair degree of energy or persistence. They want a 
sensation to keep them up to the mark, and it is hard to 
get a sensation strong enough. The result is that after a 
year’s effort, such as he is willing to make, the elder can- 
not read better than a little girl of eight who has been in 
school a year, where for three hours a day reading is the 
chief end of her existence, and the younger boy can 
scarcely beat that same midget in reckoning and writing, 
both of which, together with many notions. of cause and 
effect, have come as incidentals in her first grade. 

In reflecting upon this, I am lead to ask if after all 
reading and writing and reckoning are not possibly quite 
as much in the line of the instinctive as ‘‘ cause and 
effect in natural things.” Are not expression and the 
use of symbols and measuring instinctive with the race? 
Is not the desire to be like their elders, to use the same 
instruments and master the same forces, instinctive with 
children? In fine, may not the universal use, or abuse, 
of the three R’s in the elemental stage of instruction have 
come from an instinctive recognition of the instinctive ? 


“THE NATION’S” RUINOUS BLUNDER. 


BY JOHN B. WILLARD. 


“ Everybody who writes,” says The Nation, “on the 
subject of the growing distaste for agriculture in the 
highly civilized countries lays a great part of the blame 
on the purely literary education given by the common 
schools. Anything, in fact, better fitted than this educa- 
tion to create a dislike for manual labor and a solitary 
and monotonous life it would be hard to imagine... . . 
The world which reading opens to him [a child so edu- 
cated ], both through the newspapers and such books as he 
is likely to get hold of, is a world of gayeties and of cities 
and theaters and luxuries... . . It is in truth an educa- 
tion which originated at the Renaissance, for the benefit 
of priests and gentlemen, and was never intended to be 
popular.” 

My first objection to the above is that the education of 
our common schools has never been literary. In Massa- 
chusetts all the literature that the average scholar got 
was spelling and reading—mechanical reading. At one 
time we had in our schools a most noble reading book— 
Pierpont’s American First-Class Book. It was a book 
calculated to lay the foundation of fine literary culture, if 
teachers or scholars had ever understood it or cared to do 


so. It had magnificent selections from Milton, Words- 
worth, Scott, Byron, Bryant, Webster, Irving, Dana, and 
many other authors of the highest class. But the teach- 
ers were, all but invariably, young persons of the kind 
known as “smart Yankees,” having no purpose but to 
“ get on in the world,” which with them meant nothing 
but to get wealth and position. Like most practical 
people, they looked upon literature with an at least mild 
contempt. At any rate, they never tried to make their 
scholars understand or feel the noble utterances of their 
great reading-book. The only study that parents looked 
upon with high favor, or teachers or scholars pursued 
with zest, was arithmetic, and that because it would help 
them “make money.” Arithmetic is in no sense liter- 
ature. All the literature our common schools really 
taught was as valuable as that printed on theater posters 
or in medical advertisements, and no more. Once in a 


“while there would be an exceptional pupil who, by happy 


instinct or happy influences, would drink in the rich 
beauty or “divine philosophy” of Pierpont’s great read- 
ing book, and the result was an immeasurable blessing to 
his life. I have in mind one such person, whom I have 
for a long time known most thoroughly. He has always 
been a farmer, in one of the quietest of Massachusetts 
hill-towns. His health and strength have never been of a 
high grade, his property has always been small, he has 
had the comforts of life and no more. And I, who have 
had to know intimately most classes of men, believe him 
to be by far’ the happiest human being I have ever known. 
And a large part of this great happiness has come from 
his getting there, what few ever did get out of our com- 
mon schools, a literary education. When he read from 
Bryant's exquisite “‘ Lines to a Waterfowl ”— 
Whither, midst falling dew, 
When glow the heavens with the last steps of day, 
Far through their rosy depths dost thou pursue 
Thy solitary way ?’’— 

the ‘‘smart” young Yankee who taught him never gave 
him to understand that there was anything in them 
worthy of notice; and probably not one of his fellow stu- 
dents thought them worth asking about. But my friend, 
led I know not how, dwelt long on every picturing and 
delicious word and image. The rapture this picture gave 
him led him to seek all kindred verse, any he could find 
in Thomson, Burns, Scott, Wordsworth—tili at last, in 
the wonderful words of the latter — 


“ The earth and every common sight 
To him did seem 
Appareled in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshness 
Of a dream.”’ 

His monotonous fields, never, after such training, could 
be monotonous or dull to him. Tremont Street and 
Commonwealth Avenue seemed to him paltry in compar- 
ison. He could not help looking down upon them in pity, 
while of each of his fellow students and fellow farmers 
these other words of Wordsworth became true— 

‘© The primrose by the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.”’ 
What a curse is indicated in this last line! 

Thus the mighty lines of Wordsworth and the richly 
freighted ones of Burns awakened in my friend a great 
philosophic inner life as well as a poetic one. He could 
understand what one in a thousand cannot understand, 
these meaning words of Milton— 

* How charming is divine Philosophy! 

Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose, 
But musical as is Apollo’s lute, 

And a perpetual feast of nectared sweets, 
Where no rude surfeit reigns.’’ 

Thus equipped, a farm, to my friend, was as lovely a 
home spot as could be desired. 

The above is an extreme case, but I have known a few 
others that approached it. 

Literary training, conferring intellectual inner life, 
would make happy farmers. When I was a young fel- 
low I in some measure saw this, and proposed to our then 
secretary of the board of education to make rhetoric and 
mental philosophy part of our common school curriculum. 
I might as well have whistled against the northeast wind. 
Bat, had my suggestion been acted upon, Massachusetts 
would have had many happy farmers in place of crowds 
of embittered ones. It would, too, have been today a 
much more nearly Yankee state than it is. 


Bat it is not to farmers alone that this very rich ang 
glorious inner life needs commending. The weak-minded 
and delirious worship of and rush after mere externa] 
things is universal among us. It is useless to say that 
our universities, colleges, and higher schools recommend 
their imaginative and philosophic studies for any purpose 
other than for some kind of external gain. They do not, 
And so American life, in the midst of a wilderness of 
costly buildings, Pallmaned railroads, a jungle of electri- 
cal contrivances, base-ball grounds and trotting parks in- 
numerable, and furniture that far out-splendors the taste. 
ful conveniences and draperies of heaven, is poor, dry, 
restless, and feverish, and, in the matter of taste, de. 
grading. 

Are there no teachers who will tell our people that the 
inner life they so thoroughly ignore is far richer and in- 
expressibly more satisfying than all the externals—be 
they what they may—the most accomplished upholsterer 


or society woman ever dreamed of? And it is ever so. 


much cheaper.— Boston Transcript. 


‘EDUCATION IN CITIZENSHIP. 
BY ELLA M. POWERS. 


If goodness and wisdom is desired in a nation then 
each child in school must be a unit of all that is good and 
wise. 

In the United States, at the present time, are annually 
enrolled in the schools nearly fourteen millions of pupils. 

There is more required than education for the duties 
of a voter or a public officer. A school exercise on the 
duties of citizens and the details of city, state, or national 
government will be useless unless these boys and girls 
care for the right performance of their duties and have a 
wish to see those duties well done. Boys who have once 
become allied to the side of honor and order will not 
resent discipline. The errand boy in a large mercantile 
house can be made to feel that his work well done is im- 
portant and necessary to the establishment, so may any 
boy in school be made to feel that he has a part to fill in 
the life of the neighborhood, village, town, or country. 
Let the educational marshal impress upon them the full, 
clear understanding of the word “ TOGETHER ” in the ad- 
vancement of this country. 

A great deal is gained during the gymnastic exercise 
of a school if each child is made conscious of his own im- 
portant part in it. The most careless, inattentive boy of 
a certain school was one day requested to view the others 
during the daily gymnastic drill. This boy for the first 
time saw the importance of each one doing his part just 
right, and after this review he was most careful to do his 
work well. 

To have the school cadets summoned by the city’s mayor 
to greet distinguished guests is a step in the right direc- 
tion. These school regiments are made to know they 
will serve the country’s magistrates and the country. 
Every boy will know the meaning of precision and subor- 
dination. This lesson is far more important than the 
correct conjugation of Latin verbs. He who finds he has 
a duty to perform to his city, state, and country has 
learned the greatest of lessons. 

The improving value of work and study depends chiefly 
upon spontaneity and unity. How are these to be aroused’ 
Compulsion will not secure the desired result. Make the 
fact apparent that each is necessary to the welfare of the 
state and he can earn this place only by progress and 
study. 

The teacher should strive to have pupils clearly under- 
stand that lawlessness begets lawlessness and those who 
suffer from law-breaking will sooner or later become 
aroused, and then the government is in danger. 

Call your school a county or city. Call the rules of 
the school the laws of the state. Then let the children 
combine to uphold and secure obedience to the existing 
laws. Let one boy be mayor of the city; appoint the 
councilmen, a board of aldermen, and state what their 
duties shall be. Let the boys advance their opinion of 
the public questions that agitate the city or state. Let 
them unite and work together to enforce a law because 't 
isa law. Letaline be drawn between the law-abiding 
citizens and the law breakers. The strongest force will 
be upon the right side. If the subject be wisely aud 
properly presented, the boys who represent the law-abiding 
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citizens will readily come forward to uphold and insist 
upon the enforcement of the laws. Explain the city 
officials and their duties, as well as cube root; talk of the 
state and its government. ‘Tell of the President’s cabi- 
net. Explain their positions; tell why they were chosen. 
Let the boys and girls see that the nation desires sterling 
worth and staunch loyalty. 

What higher object can a school have than to establish 
and reéoforce the education incidental to the institutions 
of civilization, family, civil society, state, and nation ? 


WORLD’S EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITS—(VI.) 


BY WILL 8S. MONROE. 


The exhibit from Missouri is large and on the whole 
excellent. Both in quantity and quality, the best part of 
it comes from the two large cities,—St. Louis and Kansas 
City. The kindergarten display from St. Louis has many 
good features, as have the displays of primary and gram- 
mar grade work. There are many volumes of written 
work which are beautifully and substantially bound. One 
of the best features of the St. Louis exhibit is the illus- 
trated language papers. There is freedom in expression, 
accuracy in mechanism, and beauty in execution through- 
out. Pen drawings are used in great numbers to illus- 
trate written papers, and they are well used. There are 
many good exercises in history and biography in grades 
as low as the third and fourth. Elementary science re- 
ceives considerable attention in the primary and grammar 
schools ; and the papers and drawings from one of the 
colored schools seem better than those of a corresponding 
grade in one of the white schools. Both the colored 
and the white pupils make a good showing in high school 
work. 

Kansas City makes an admirable showing in penman- 
ship. In the first and second years, at least, it is better 
than in most other cities. This excellence is no doubt 
due to the fact that the child in Kansas City begins using 
pen and ink after he is in sehool four months. The illus- 
trated language papers, here as in St. Louis, are unique 
and strong, especially in the sixth and seventh grades. 
There is also some good history work in the seventh year. 
The language work of the colored children in Kansas 
City in no instance approximates that of the white chil- 
dren. The state exhibit from Missouri is good because 
the exhibits from St. Louis and Kansas City are good ; 
for there is little outside of these two cities worthy of 
mention. The state normal schools certainly make a 
very poor showing, their academic work being much below 
the grade of similar lines in the high schools of the two 
great cities. 

The exhibits from Iowa, Nebraska, and Kansas are 
neither very good nor very poor. One does not find the 
excellent work of St. Louis and Kansas City; neither 
does he find the poor work of the smaller towns and 
country districts of Missouri. The statistical charts and 
diagrams exhibited by Iowa are among the very best, and 
the state department has on file a complete set of its re- 
ports and other official documents. Sioux City has an 
exhibit that is interesting and rather unusual—phono- 
graphic records of work in reading, singing, geography, 
and number. The operator starts the machine and the 
visitor may hear a Sioux City recitation in any or all of 
these subjects. Clinton exhibits a good deal of illustrated 
language and number work, and some of it is good. 
Some of the geography charts from Cedar Falls are well 
made. The language work from Des Moines (East) is 
perhaps the best submitted, in that freedom in the expres- 
sion of thought is greater. The cooking exhibit from 
West Des Moines is very good. Several of the raral 
schools send full lines of photographs. The state normal 
school is represented by a good deal of home-made appa- 
ratus, drawings showing the development of the syn- 
thetic sound system, and some good written lessons in 
science. 

Kansas has made two exhibits—one in her state build- 
ing and one in the department of liberal arts. Topeka 
exhibits considerable work in technical grammar. Local 
geography, so-called, is early introduced, and much of it 
is of a rather technical character. Writing is by pen 
and ink from the first, and the penmanship in consequence 
is excellent throughout. The best language work sub- 
mitted from Topeka is that labelled “ miscellaneous ”— 


compositions on common things. Wichita has a pretty 
full exhibit of paper cutting and folding and designing, 
but the color combinations are scarcely more than fair. 
Some of the pictorial work in history is unique, the dates 
being supplanted by pictures on outline maps. Writing 
here, as in Topeka, is with pen and ink from the first, and 
the results in the first and second years are admirable. 
A good deal of the language work consists in writing from 
pictures cut from papers, with little effort on the part of 
the children to make their own illustrations. Lawrence 
has the best illustrated language work. The same city 
makes considerable use of free-hand drawing. Colored 
picture cards form the basis of language work at Leaven- 
worth, with analyzing and diagraming of sentences as low 
as the fifth grade. The district schools of Greenwood 
and Doniphan counties make a fairly good showing in 
their written work. The state normal school of Kansas 
makes a good exhibit in its laboratory work in botany 
and home-made apparatus in physics. There are some 
clever stanzas of doggeral in the versification exercises 
and some ingenious charts and diagrams in the work in 
English literature. The exhibit of North American an- 
imals from the University of Kansas is large and excel- 
lent, and the Agricultural College illustrates pretty fully 
the work in household economy and floriculture. The 
diagrams, showing the relative time given to each subject 
of study, are full and interesting. ‘The Institution for the 
Education of the Deaf and Damb at Olanthe exhibits 
some good written work and some well-made harness from 
the industrial department. 

The Nebraska exhibit, in size at least, does not equal 
the Kansas exhibit. Omaha, the largest city, sends no 
manuscript work, but a pretty full line of drawing and 
manual training. Nebraska City has some pretty good 
language work, and Kearney some well-prepared music 
exercises in the tonic sol fa. Beatrice has a number of 
photographs illustrating the out-door gymnastic exercises 
of the pupils. The elementary botany and the drawings 
from Crete are for the most part good. Pawnee has 
made a valuable collection of the woods and vines of 
Nebraska and mounted these for teaching purposes. The 
girls of the Scribner High School have made a pretty 
silk map of the state, and a good drawing of the Mason 
School, Omaha, on a marble slab, comes from one of the 
grammar grade boys of that city. The University of 
Nebraska is represented by photographs. While there is 
considerable good work from Nebraska, too much of it 
consists of answers to set questions, and such answers 
never show to advantage the written work of the schools. 


A DIFFERENCE. 


BY SUPT. J. L. HOLLOWAY, FORT SMITH, ARK. 


We stand at the threshold of another year’s work. 
Whether at its close we shall look back with a feeling of 
pride begotten by the consciousness of duty nobly done, 
or with sadness because of grievous mistakes which might 
have been avoided, will depend upon the enlightened 
efforts of each. 

Activity alone is not the full statement of the law that 
threads its way through every higher development in 
human affairs. Activity intelligently directed is the force 
that produces the ceaseless whirl of commerce, that yields 
to us the highest expressions of art, that creates for us 
the noblest sentiments of literature, and that bridles the 
forces of nature and compels them to do our bidding. 

The difference between the martinet and the true 
teacher is not always one of effort or of energy, of con- 
scientious discharge of duty as apprehended by each, or 
of high moral purpose. The difference is deeper. One 
has viewed but a single face of the pedestal supporting 
the basic principles of rational teaching, while the other 
has scanned minutely the four faces; one has but read 
the preface of the science and art of teaching, the other 
has delved deep into the subject matter and caught the 
inspiration which such study ever yields ; one views child- 
hood as so much clay in the hands of a clumsy potter who 
has but one pattern, the other, as the embodiment of the 
highest expression of God's creative power—the most 
complex of organisms, as varied in temperament as the 
prismatic hues of a mountain sunset, as different in im- 

pelling motive as the fringe of an autumnal forest glade. 
One sees the superficial play of inward forces operating ; 


the other seeks and finds the source and cause of these 
outward manifestations. One works as earnestly as the 
other, but with less show of permanently good results. 
One plans with no clear conception of the object to be 
attained, the other sees the end from the beginning. The 
former's teaching is like so many blocks—beautifally 
planed and varnished, it may be, yet nothing but blocks 
after all; while the other’s work is a structure well con. 
ceived, systematically arranged, symmetrically shaped. 
The trouble with the one is not lack of purpose or energy 
or ambition ; it is largely a lack of proper conception of 
the real meaning and scope of the work. 

Let me give a brief summary of the essentials of a good 
teacher. In the first place there must be fused into the 
work an energy that will give to it an aggressive and a 
progressive caste ; a moral purpose that will impart to it 
an uplifting and an ethical character ; a conscience that 
will stimulate one to forego personal ease and comfort 
when drudgery and self-sacrifice are demanded ; a spirit 
of cheerfulness and hopelessness that will dissipate the 
clouds and dispense sunshine with a lavish hand; a re- 
ceptive mind and heart, open at all times for instruction 
and counsel ; a patience that is long-suffering ; a tact that 
brooks no barrier ; a resolution of iron fiber, and a judg- 
ment quick and sure in emergencies. With those ele- 
ments ingrained as habits, sound scholastic attainments, 
and both aided by correct methods of instruction, the 
chances are that the possessor has emerged from the mists 
of the novitiate, or at least is on a firm footing for taking 
his first steps. 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


CHILDHOOD is not the reasoning period. It is the time 
of hunger and of feeding. 


Ir is high art to speak with children with the same 
respect that we should do ten years later,—to speak of 
the child as a man or woman. 


PLANT LESSONS. 
{Available for iessons in September and October. ] 


BY SARAH L. ARNOLD. 


Plants.—Late clovers, white and red; asters, purple 
and white; goldenrods; milkweeks; thistle; late dande- 
lions; gentians, closed and fringed; sunflower; corn, 
squash, cucumber, tomato (entire plant, with fruit). 

Fruits.—Nuts ; pear, peach, grape, apple, plum. 

Vegetables.—Turnip, carrot, onion, beet, celery, etc. 
Note change in color of leaves. Watch seeds, and their 
mode of distribution. Look for new buds on twigs. 
Compare plants or fruits studied. Keep note books, if 
possible. 


HIGH SCHOOL SOCIETIES. 
BY IDA 8. MILLINGTON. 


The Passaic High School has been the satisfactory 
center of two literary organizations for about six years, a 
period long enough, certainly, to test fully their value. 

At the beginning of the fall term the highest officer in 
each society prepares a list of names of the young people 
entering the high school for the first time, and from these 
lists the new members are chosen alternately. The names 
are graded according to the owner’s value as a society 
member, those who can write a good article, play well on 
the piano, or have elocutionary ability taking the lead. 

Each society has a teacher particularly interested in its 
welfare, but the officers and committees are encouraged 
to work independently, and, indeed, the teachers rather 
hold aloof until their assistance is plainly needed. 

Once a year, generally at the close of the school for the 
Christmas holidays, the two societies give entertainments 
on two successive days. The programs in general consist 
of music, declamations, reading of the society papers, and 
a jadicious play requiring not more than an hour for pro- 
duction. One year there were prize declamation contests 
between the members of the same society. This was very 
well for a change from the ordinary elaborate exercises. 

The pupils are the society officers, and thus there is the 
best opportunity for them to become practically acquainted 
with parliamentary rules. Executive ability is developed, 

confidence before audiences inspired. 
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The programs are arranged so that the greater number 
of members are represented ; often some feature is intro- 
ducec for the express purpose of bringing in those pupils 
who otherwise would be lef; out Papils who do not. 
amount to much in their regular school work are cheered 
and encouraged by finding themselves really valuable 
society members. The work certainly brings out indi- 
vidual talent. 

There is a social element introduced which must be 
given a front place among the advantages of high-school 
societies. The young people are brought together in a 
pleasant way and under eminently proper circumstances. 
They converse on intellectual subjects, exchange courte- 
sies, form congenial friends. A very pleasant relation is 
brought about between teachers and pupils. They ap- 
proach each other on a different leve) and become sociable. 
The teacher is seen “to laugh just like other people.” 

Two societies are better than one because of the friendly 
rivalry established between them. There is more life, 
and both sides do better work having friendly and humor- 
ous critics in each other. The general effect on the 
school is as marked as that on the members of the two 
societies. The pupils in the grammar grades regard the 
societies as a great attraction, and look forward to the 
time when they will occupy positions of honor and enjoy 
the privileges of society members. The school life is 
more attractive to all the young people of school age. 
We believe we owe it to the societies that certain pupils 
have remained in the school and been graduated instead 
of leaving with no definite object in view. The general 
discipline of the school is made easier ; the officers feel 
the necessity of having orderly meetings, and being among 
the older students their dignified conduct naturally in- 
fluences the younger members for the better. 

Although the teachers have a great amount of extra 
work out of school preparing for the yearly entertain- 
ments, work for which there is a great outgo of nervous 
energy and no financial return, we would not willingly 
give them up, for we believe the student's education is on 
a higher and broader plane from his connection with these 
social and natural relations with his school mates. He 
is led into realms of thought where his books are strangers ; 
he takes his first step into that exhilarating world where 
later he must find his place. 


LOOKING UPWARD.—(IX.) 
BY MINER H. PADDOCK. 


THE HEAVENS IN OCTOBER. 

Anyone having the chart of the solar system for Sep- 
tember (Sept. 2d) can easily construct one for October, 
by carrying the earth one twelfth of the: way around to 
the east. This brings the earth more nearly in line with 
Jupiter on one side, and the sun on the other,—a position 
that will be reached a month later. 

The same effect is reached by bringing the sun one- 
twelfth around in the same direction,—opposite the hands 
of aclock. In this monthly advance the sun appears 
still projected in Virgo, a wide constellation, which it 
leaves about October 29, entering Libra. By the al- 
manac the sun is said to enter Libra on September 
22d, when autumn begins. This refers to the sign Libra, 
and not to the actual constellation. The sign Libra is the 
seventh division of 30° each from the equinox or first 
point in Aries. When these divisions were first made, 
(by Hipparchus, 150 B. C.,) the sign and the constella- 
tion corresponded. Since then the first point in Aries, as 
it was called, has shifted backward toward the west, so 
that the first point is not in Aries. We saw, six months 
ago, that Vernal equinox (first point) was in the constel- 
lation Pisces. Bear in mind that this, the equinox, is the 
point at which the sun’s path (ecliptic) crosses the equator, 
and that the days and nights are then equal. The move- 
ment backward, to the west, of the crossing points of the 
sun's path and equator, (a singular phenomenon now 
known to be dae to the sun’s and moon’s action on the 
equatorial protuberance of the earth), is called the pre- 
cession of the equinox, apparently the equinox goes for- 
ward to meet the sun, as the sun approaches the crossing 
point The expression was pro ably formed before the 
system of celestial movements was understood as at 
present, The cause was assigned by Newton. The 
movement is very slow, so that it requires nearly 26,000 
years for the crossing points te travel completely around. 


They have traveled about a twelfth of the way around 
since the time of Hipparchus. Owing to the precession, 
the autumnal equinox, formerly at the beginning of Libra, 
is now in Virgo, So we say on September 22, the sun 
enters Libra though stillin Virgo. It is difficult to see 
any good reason for retaining language no longer c-rvect. 

In re-adjusting the September chart for October move 
each planet forward by its appropriate angular distance, 
bearing in mind that the outer ones will scarcely appear 
to be moved. But we must also bear in mind that the 
forward movement of the earth would appear to move 
Jupiter backward, and others forward, according to rela- 
tive position with regard to the sun, (retrogression, ac- 
celeration). 

The apparent forward movement of the sun, causes 
Mars and Saturn to appear to west of sun. In the first 
week Mars rises at about 5 o'clock, nearly an hour earlier 
than the sun. Saturn rises with the sun, 6 k ©, October 
8th. Were these planets fixed stars the sun would gain 
a degree on them each day, and consequently they would 
rise about four minutes earlier each time, the same as the 
fixed stars. But they are both moving in the same direc- 
tion as the sun appears to move, which dimivishes the 
distance by which the sun appears to get away from 
them. Mars moves to the east faster than Saturn, hence 
overtakes Saturn on the 31st (Halloween) when they are 
said to be in conjanction (¢ 3 k), 

That morning they rise, of course, at the same time, a 
little befoue five, about an hour and a half before the 
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The solar system during first week in October, as evening comes on. 


sun, Mars nearly a degree and a half south of Saturn. 
Thereafter the planets separate, Mars following the sun 
quite rapidly. For an hour and a half of time the dif- 
ference should be some 22° between the sun and planets. 
The angle of the ecliptic to the horizon in our northern 
latitudes may be such that 22° ma not bring the planets 
up from the horizon far enough to be seen, but if ambi- 
tious try to see the planets. Of course, according to the 
movements of the solar system, the planets will continue 
to rise earlier, (morning stars), till they reach the mid- 
night line, when they thereafter will be evening stars, 
Saturn for reason given much sooner than the fleeter Mars. 

Mercury, which we last figured on the 19th ult, in su- 
perior conjunction, moves with great speed, so that by 
close of October it is nearly at its greatest elongation east. 
Venus too moves with speed, and by middle of October 
has entered Scorpio. 

The earth has advanced to near a line joining Jupiter 
and the sun; Saturn is behind the sun, and Mercury and 
Venus are approaching their greatest eastern elongations. 
The dotted line H---- W denotes the evening horizon. 
Anyone reading this print and calculating the positions 
from the September diagram is studying book astronomy. 
To do out-door study as evening comes on, looking to the 
east, fancy Jupiter far below the horizon, and the eastern 
circle of the horizon sweeping over the sky, as the earth 
revolves, till it shall cross the disk of the brilliant Jupiter, 
the Pleiades and the Hyades, his near neighbors. 

Fancy the sun, preceeded by Mars and Saturn, and 
followed by Mercury and Venus, sinking below the 
western horizon. Or, instead, fancy the great earth re- 
volving in silent majesty with inconceivable velocity, yet 
slowly in its effect, till its western boundary sweeps across 
the sun and the planets in turn. Fancy the earth, speed- 
ing on a curve between Jupiter and the sun, till Jupiter 


appears opposite, hence rises just as the sun seta, 

In the morning consider the planets Mars and Saturn 
separating from the sun, because the earth from the op 
posite quarter, on a vast though smaller circle, is 8wing- 
ing through the heavens to make its way in between the 
sun and the planets. And also conceive Venus hurrying 
on in its own orbit about the sun, and yet speeding by 
enormous strides through the constellations, because it tray- 
els with the sun, being nearer that body than the earth js, 

Knowing something of the magnitude of these swiftly 
revolving spheres, and their distance, the attempt to 
realize the working of the mighty mechanism of the 
heavens enables us somewhat to dispel the illusory effect 
of the sky upon our senses, and we fancy we can see and 
understand to some extent the great plan. 

Tue Ecuipse.—Six months ago we watched the sun 
travelling by its daily stages of a degree per day, through 
the constellation Pisces on toward the point, ascending 
node, at which the moon crosses the sun’s path. We saw 
that the sun at any time is not able to get by the moon’s 
node without an eclipse of some kind. The same ig 
verified again on the 9th of this month. The sun is now 
exactly 180° from where it was in the April eclipse, that 
is, at the opposite or descending node of the moon. The 
sun moves on slowly through Virgo, and just as his disk 
is fairly at the node the moon sweeps by and crosses the 
disk. The moen, however, in its elliptical orbit is at such 
a distance from the earth, away from perigee, that its 
shadow is not long enough to reach the earth. In other 
words her disk is a little too small to fully cover the sun, 
and a ring of light called an annular eclipse, is seen 
about the moon. 

The earth is so placed that at the time of the transit 
the Pacific Ocean is turned toward the sun. While the 
earth is swiftly revolving on its axis from west to east the 
shadow of the swifter moon passing by strikes the northern 
Pacific, flies rapidly to the southeast across the equator, 
and leaves the earth just as Peru and the Andes lose 
sight of the setting sun. It being a descending node the 
shadow takes that direction. (The word shadow here 
means only the diminished light due to the presence of 
the disk of the moon.) The ring or annulus is only 
about 34 minutes passing one place, though the entire 
eclipse occupies about two hours. Compute this time 
knowing the rate of motion of the moon, about 12 de- 
grees a day, and the width of the disks of sun and moon, 
4 a degree each, allowing also for the rapid rotation of 
the earth’s surface under the shadow from west to east. 
The eclipse will be seen as a partial eclipse along the 
western part of North America. The earth’s shadow at 
this time reaches across the moon’s orbit, and is at the 
opposite or ascending node in Pisces. Two weeks later 
the moon arrives at that node, but too late for an eclipse 
as the shadow has moved along out of the way. 


NATURE STUDY FOR OCTOBER. 
BY A. C. BOYDEN, BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


Firta Grape.—Observation of a few typical deciduous 
trees. Teach to recognize the common shade and forest 
trees; mount and press leaves, bark, stems, and fruit of 
as many as possible for a class collection. Study one of 
each kind and compare, ¢. g., maple and chestnut, elm 


and oak. 
where it grows best, adaptation. 
Whole tree: < general shape, size, foliage. 


why cultivated. 


Roots : { tap-root, length and number of branches, 
adaptation. 
color and surface of the bark. 
branching, high or low, angle, number of 

Trunk : small branches. 

growth of branch for the season, how 
shown, compare. 

veining, size, arrangement. 

position, shape, simple or compound. 

peculiarities, adaptation to the tree. 

autumn changes, the meaning. 

(if in season) kind, position, coverings of 
seed. 

means of dispersion, use to man. 

make sections, rings of growth. 

how wood grows from year to year. 

compare section with cornstalk or bana 
stem. 

characteristics of the wood and uses. 

Compare the principal kinds of each tree so as to re” 


ognize by the differences, e. g-, red and white maples and 
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oaks. Reading of historical trees ; other appropriate lit- 
erary selections. Geographical information about the 


trees in hot and cold climates, useful woods. (Our Na- ; 


tive Trees; N. E. Pub. Co. A Year with the Trees.) 

Siath Year.—Continue all the lines of the fifth year 
with more extended preparation for geography. The writ- 
ten descriptions should be made according to an outline. 

Systematic observation of the typical deciduous trees. 
(1) Collect specimens of leaves, wood, and fruit, mount. 
on card or board. (2) Group the trees of the locality in. 
lists ; ¢. g., for foliage—maples, elm, beech, birch, poplar,. 
locust, horsechestnut, ete. ; for wood—ash, maple, oak, 
chestnut, linden or bass wood, ete. ; for fruit—butternut, 
hickory, oaks, chestnut, orchard trees, etc. Teach to dis- 
tinguish at sight, to notice the locality (upland, lowland, 
river banks, dry or wet soil, etc.) ; to think of adaptation 
to locality and uses singly and in forests. (3) Special 
lessons on the structure of the wood of the trees. 

1. Compare a stem of elder and of corn to illustrate 
the two ways of growth (“ outside growers ” and “ inside 
growers”). In the elder stem find bark, wood, and pith ; 
note their arrangement, character, and use to the plant— 
separate bark from wood, note what is between ; compare 
this year’s stem and the older stem, note the change, and 
think why this stem is called an “outside grower.” 
Make a sketch of cross sections with names attached. 
Find other smaller stems. In the corn find skin, woody 
fibers, soft cells, note arrangement and character, try to 
separate skin from other part; trace fibers at a joint into 
the leaves, think how the stem increases in size, why 
called “inside growers’; sketch a cross section ; com- 
pare with asparagus, and a palm stem. Write a descrip- 
tion of each kind. 

2. Observation of the structure of a woody stem. Cat 
cross and longitudinal sections of the mature stem of 
maple, elm, or oak, also prepare sections of young 
branches. Written description according to an outline, 
and sketch; ¢. g.— 

Bark: Skin—scrape off young branch, color, thickness, 
dots on it; compare with older section ; use to the tree. 

Corky layers—position, color, structure, cracks ; com- 
pare with younger section; use to tree and to man; ex- 
amine wounded places in trees, how healed over. 

Inner bark—character, thickness, why separate from 
the wood ; use to tree, and to man (flax, hemp, jute). 

Wood : Fiber—color, character, rings of growth, radi- 
ating lines, part with sap ; use to tree, uses by man (lum- 
ber, fuel, sap, india rubber, medicine, oils, gums, etc.) 

Dacta—where are tubes visible, relation to rings of 
growth, uses to the tree. 

Pith—compare heart wood and sap wood ; notice de- 
cay of trees ; compare with young branch. 

Derive three uses of the stem to the plant (1) bears 
leaves and flowers, (2) carries gases and liquids, (3) stores 
secretions, such as resins. 

Collect during the year specimens of foreign woods ; 
maps of tree distribution in North America; reading on 
lumbering, tanning, and ship building. 

Drawing lessons on leaves. 

Seventh Year.—Continue the work of the sixth year, 
emphasizing the family groups of plants. Apply through- 
out the year in geography. Many literary selections can 
be found appropriate to the subjects. The pupils should 
work according to the laboratory plan. 

Families of deciduous trees. Maple family—Rock 
maple, red maple, white maple, horsechestnut. (1) 
Write a description of a maple, also of a horsechestnut, 
according to an outline; e. g.— 

Whole tree: Place of growth, general shape, size, 
foliage, general uses, adaptation to locality. 

Trunk : Color of bark, cracks, regularity of branching, 
fine spray. 

Leaves: Arrangement, simple or compound, shape and 
margin, veining, changes in autumn, new buds. 

Fruit : Kind, covering, time of ripening, means of dis- 
tribution of seed, usefulness. 

Wood: Hardness, grain, compactness, color, markings, 
durability. 

Uses: Fuel, sap, useful or ornamental wood, foliage. 

Mount parts on card or board. 

(2) Compare the maple and horsechestnut for resem 
blances; determine why they are placed in the same 

family. Compare the three varieties of maples to find 
distinguishing marks, write in a tabular form, 


(3) Compare leaves with pinnate veined leaves (chest- 
nut) and with compound leaves (ash). Draw sprays and 
single leaves. Literary selections on trees. [A Year 
Among Trees. 

Highth Year.—Similar study of the oak family—birch, 
alder, hazelnut (filbert), oaks, chestnut, beech. (1) Col- 
lect and mount specimens of each, note locality. (2) 
Write a description of a few (oak, chestnut), and note 
the points of family resemblance ; test the others. (3) 
Compare white oaks and red oaks. (4) Compare with 
another nut family, walnuts and hickory, especially the 
leaves and nuts. (5) Collect nuts, local and foreign, 
geographical distribution of the trees, useful products, 
historical trees. (Our Common Trees. A Year Among 
Trees. 


TEN PEDAGOGICAL QUESTIONS. 


Does the mind grow? How? 

How can the mind be fed ? 

Distinguish between feeding and exercising the mind, 

What is mental digestion ? 

What is mental assimilation ? 

Do different mental foods feed different mental neces- 
sities as different mineral foods feed different plants, as 
different physical foods feed different bodily necessities ? 

Are there foods for the moral nature as well ? 

Do different mental activities develop or strengthen 
different mental energies ? 

How does work differ from play? 

Is study work or play ? 


THE FEAST OF INGATHERING. 


BY FLORENCE A. BLANCHARD. 


** Blazon Columbia’s emblem, 
The bounteous, golden Corn! ”’ 
— Edna Dean Proctor. 


Whence came the promise of prophecy for Harvest Day? 


flowery May, 
When rich already the orchard seemed 
With the ripened fruitage of which we dreamed.”’ 


What work did the warm south winds do through the summer? 


Under the orchard trees we stand, 
‘* Scented no longer with apple-bloom, 
But rich with the subtle fine perfume 
Of ripening fruit.’’ 


With what are the bins and presses running o’er? 


** We look around 
And own the promise of flowery May, 
More than kept in this harvest day 
With plenty crowned.”’ 


The Feast of Ingathering or Harvest Home was the third great 
féie day of our English forefathors, and can be traced back to the 
Saxon Heptarchy. It was a formal expreesion of gratitude from 
all classes of people that once more, as it ever has been, 


** Oa many a crispy shore appears 
The reddening fruit, the yellowing ears— 
Last of the joyful harvest!” 


When did the Feast occur? 


‘* Thy shield is the red harvest Moon, suspended 
So long beneath the heaven's o’er-hanging eaves.’’ 


Explain the harvest moon. 

What was the Harvest Home called in Scotland? Why? In 
north of England? Who was the Lord of the Feast? What were 
his duties? What was the Hack Cart! 


** About the cart hear how tho rout 
Of rural younglings raise tho shout! 
Pressing before, some coming after, 
Those with a shout, and these with langhter! 
Some blesse the cart! some kisse tho leaves!’’ 
— Herrick. 
How were the children who joined the crowd rewarded? 
What was the Corn Baby? What became of it? Who was the 
Harvest Queen? 
When the last sheaf had been gathered, in what sports did old 
and young indulge? Where was the supper spread? 


** Old tales are told, and well-known jests abound.’’ 


‘© When ended the repast, and board and bench 
Vanieh like thought, by many hands removed, 
Up atrikes the fiddle! And the dance begins.”’ 
— Graham, 
Describe the dances. When did the Feast end? 
A Field of Waving Corn — 
‘* A small green feather 
From the earth shot slowly upward ; 
Then another, and another, 
And before the summer ended, 
Stood the maiz» in all ite beauty, 
With its shining robes about it, 
And its long, soft, yellow tresses,”’ 


Of all the rich gifts with which Autumn has bleased us, none is 
richer than her lavish corn. 

Its Growth.—Name the parts of the corn plant? What kind of 
a root has it? Stem? Loaves? Kinds of flowera? Describe the 
peculiar structure of each. ‘‘ How would it affect the plant if the 
pistillate flowers were to grow at the top, and the staminate flowers 
below?’’ Name the varieties cultivated. Note difference in 
seeds. Name the five states which produce the most corn. What 
country in Earope produces the most? What do we use at home 
annually? What do we expori? In England, what is corn called? 
In Scotland? 

. Uses.—Name the different way in which we use corn for food? 
How is each prepared? How mach cooking does each require? 
Why? What are its digestible properties? What is ensilage? 

What isa silo? What is mado of the husks? How are the 
cobs used? The stalke? How is corn canned? 

Historical.—What is meant by the word ‘‘corn’’ as used in the 
Bible? Illustrate. Howold is corn? By whom was it introduced 
into Spain ? Describe the Corn Palace, built in 1887 at Sioux City, 
Towa. 

Historical Tableaux and Their Legends.—Study the historic mean- 
ing of each and tell its story with all the interesting facts possible. 

1, The Offering of Corn to the Sun by the Incas. 


‘* In their holiest temples the Incas 
Offered the heaven-sent maizs— 
Grains wrought of gold, in a silver fold, 
For the sun’s enraptured gaz>.’’ 
— Edna Dean Proctor, 

2. The Gift of Corn to Columbus. 

3. The Gift of Corn to the Pilgrims. 

Describe intense sufferings of the Pilgrims from lack of food 
daring their first three summers in the New World? Give an 
account of the memorable Thanksgiving of Joly 17,1623. What 
Indian chief was a father tothem? Meaning of “ Five Grains of 
Corn”? ? 

4, Hiawatha’s Fasting.—Tell the story eimply, making quota- 
tions from the most beautifal parts. Have pupils reproduce it 
orally and in writing in the best manner possible. Tel] how Hia- 
watha was sent to the Indians by the Great Spirit to teach them 
how to clear their rivers, their forests, and their fishing grounds; 
how he went into the forest in the ‘‘ Moon of Leaves,"’ built him- 
self a wigwam ‘‘ By the shining Big-Sea-Water,”’ and prayed 


** Not for greater ekill in hunting, 
Not for greater craft in fishing, 
Not for triumphs in the battle 
And renown among the warriors, 
' Bat for profit of the people, 
For advantage of the nations.’’ 


Describe ‘‘ The Blessing of the Corn-Fields.’’ 

5. A Husking Party.—Derccibe ite old-time cusioms. What 
sort of stories were told. Value of fiading the red ear. What 
were the favorite songs? Sing them. 

6. The Goddess Ceres.—Give the old Roman mythology and 
festivals, 

** The rose may bloom for England, 
The lily for France unfold ; 
Ireland may honor the shamrock, 
Scotland her thistle bold ; 
Bat the shield of the great Republic, 
The glory of the West, 
Shall bear a stalk of the tasselled corn, 
Of all our wealth the best! 
—Edna D:an Proctor, 


Touches of Nature—Name the autumn months. Name /ive 
fruits which ‘‘ fall in showers’’ in September. What does October 
scatter broadcast over all the land ? 

‘*?Tig hopeless with him to vie 
In painting the autumn leaflets 
And the blue of October's eky.’’ 


Why is antamn represented as ‘‘ stepping forth’’ in a ‘‘ gown of 
warm russet’’?? How is the air “rich with pensiveness’’? Ex- 
plain: ‘‘ Thou standest upon thy bridge of gold.’’ ‘‘A sunny 
brown visage,’’ ‘‘ Laughed for very joy.’’ ‘‘A promire of future 
life ’mid universal deatb.’’? ‘* Not every blossom ripens with fruit.’’ 
Upon what does autumn lay ‘‘ a fiery finger’? ? Name the autumn 
flowers. What flowers keep up a brave cheer of rose-color and 
white and primrose and black blossoms upon their highest spikes ? 
Name and describe the autumn berries which have to ‘‘ scarlet 
turned.’? What is the “seeming waste of nature’? ? The end 
sought ? 

‘* The aftermath of September is not the eweet clover of Jane.’’ 
Explain and apply to the growth of character. 

The Law of the Harvest.—To reap more than you sow. Sow an 
act, and you reap a habit; sow a habit, and you reap a character; 
sow a character, and you reap a destiny.’’—@. D. Boardman. 

Sowing is hope; reaping, the fruition of the expected good. Are 
you reaping the hopes sown in life’s annual seed-time, New Year's. 
They hang thick then. The spring-time vanished, and midsum- 
mer’s scorching heat destroyed some buds of promise. Some plans 
were defeated, some desires denied; but in the clear calm light of 
this autumn sky you find that ‘ Life’s harvest finished as God 
hath willed ’’ is well. 

‘€ There hath passed a glory from the earth,’’ but we look be- 


yond earth’s horizon ‘‘ to an inheritance incorraptible and undefiled, 
and that fadeth not away.”’ 


NorTrEs.—Decorate with as many and as pretty autumn leaves, flowers 


and grains as possible. 


For the commercial value of corn, see statistics in the Report of the 


United States Department of Agriculture, 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, SEPT. 28, 1893. 


Work is the best school tonic for the ordinary child. 


THE why is not as as indispensable as how, though 
both are desirable. 

Tue pupils of the North Atlantic states have on the 
average 5.89 years school life per pupil; of the North 
Central, 5.15; of the Western, 4.40; of the South Cen- 
tral, 2.56; of the South Atlantic, 2.52 years. 


GramMAk has not “ had its day.” It was never more 
important than now. It simply needs to be better 
taught. Like arithmetic the subject has been made to 
suffer because of the character of the teaching. 


ALTHOUGH extremists on both sides will rejoice at the 
failare of the Faribault plan there are many of us who 
regret that the experiment could not have been modified, 
and all parties have had sufficient forbearance to have 
given it a trial until all sectarian prejudices were allayed. 


A TEACHER in Hamilton County, Ohio, who went to 
Jackson Park for the purpose of learning from the edu- 
cational exhibit how better to teach school said in a report 
made to her associates. ‘The teacher searching for ideas 
has a hard time in the southern gallery of the Liberal 
Arts Building.” Itisalltootrue. There is much there ; 
some of it is good, some deserves special praise, bat the 
ordinary teacher searching for ideas has had a hard time. 


SHORTHAND AND TyPEWRITING IN ScHOOLs.—It is 
useless to philosophize or to quarrel with the fact that the 
high schools must teach typewriting, and in many sten- 
ography will be added. The United States Bureau of 
Education has issued a pamphlet on these subjects. Both 
typewriting and stenography are educational. It is ad- 
mirable mental training which one receives who acquires 


great skill and high pa in either, but entirely aside 
from the direct educational value it is a well-nigh indis- 
pensable accomplishment. It need not be, it rarely isa 
required study, but whoever desires to acquire either art 
or both should have the opportunity in the high school. 
Most of the academies and seminaries now advertise this 
as a “drawing card,” and so it uniformly proves, and if 
these institutions find a demand which makes it pay them 
to provide instruction at private expense, certainly the 
public high schools cannot delay their introduction. 


have we known educators 
to accomplish their purpose more promptly and definitely 
than in Pennsylvania. Last year at the county institutes 
throughout the state on “directors day” there was plain 
and vigorous talk about the condition of the outhouses, 
and if half that was said was true there was a scandalous 
disregard of the proprieties of life. Unfortunately, it was 
probably true there as it is in other states. As the result 
of this agitation the legislature passed a law requiring 
school directors to provide suitable and convenient water- 
closets for each of the schools under their official jurisdic- 
tion, not less than two for each school or school building 
where both sexes are in attendance in their respective 
school districts, with separate means of access for each, 
and unless placed at a remote distance, one from the 
other, the approaches and walks thereto to be separated 
by a substantial close fence, not leas than seven feet in 
height ; and it shall be the duty of the directors to make 
provision for keeping the water closets in a clean, com- 
fortable, and healthful condition. 

Failures to comply with the requirements of this act will 
render the school directors liable to be removed from the 
office by the court of the county in which the schools are 
located, upon complaints made to the court, under oath or 
affirmation of not less than five taxable citizens, residents 
in the school district in which the school is located. 

This is not the first time that the Keystone state has 
taken the lead; now let the other legislatures follow 
promptly. This is a reform that Mrs. Mary H. Hont 
and her W. C. T. U. friends might easily demand. 


WASHINGTON AT THE FAIR. 


The exhibit of the state of Washington in its special 
building is one of the marvels of Jackson Park, and 
closely akin to the interest awakened by the wonders of 
field, forest. and mine is that of the schools. Here is 
one of the latest born of the states, farthest removed 
from the older activities and culture of the nation, and 
yet with an educational exhibit so complete that if one 
studies carefully the work shown by Seattle, Tacoma, and 
other cities, towns, and institutions, it will give as credit- 
able an idea of the school work of the country as though 
he had studied the work of Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
Cleveland, and other American cities. It is progressive 
without being fadish ; it is standard without being con- 
servative; it has as much that is sensible with as little 
that is nonsensical in purpose and plan, in method and 
device, as is to be seen in the southern section of the gallery 
of the building of Liberal Arts. All honor to the state that 
has so worthily adopted and so skillfully adapted the best 
educational thought of the land winnowed from traditions 
that are unworthy the age ! 


SCIENTIFIC UNIVERSITY OF THE RED, 
WHITE, AND BLUE CROSS. 


The name is hardly in good taste, but the idea is com- 
prehensive as outlined in the bill presented in the United 
States Senate by Mr. Peffer of Kansas. The bill pro- 
vides for an appropriation of $20,000,000, to be used by 
the National Secretary of Education—an office to be 
created by the bill to make a department of education— 
in the erection within three years of a college of scientific 
learning in which shall be taught all the classics and pro- 
fessional studies, arts, ete. The bill farther provides for 
an appropriation of $8,000,000 as the Scientific College 
Fund, to be used as an endowment. 

It is too early to pass critical judgment upon so com- 
prehensive a measure, but it is evident that the people at 
large quite generally demand that the national govern- 


ment shall do more than is now being done for popular 
higher education. Ability to read and write is not now 
regarded as the chief end of an American citizen. The 
absurdity of placing so much emphasis upon this ability 
is being now recognized. There are no American-born 
children between the ages of 10 and 20—certainly in 
the North—who cannot read and write, and the demand 
is for ability to do more than this. The common people 
are everywhere insisting that it shall be made possible for 
the aspiring youth of humble homes to secure the beat 
education possible, and there is a false feeling that the 
existing colleges and universities are for classes rather 
than for the masses, and that a great, grand, national 
institution could be made available for all. It is well to 
have the question raised and the fallest discussion given 
to all phases of the subject. 


THE STENOGRAPHIC REPORT. 


Denver distanced all rivals in her educational exhibit. 
It was just like her. It was not done by binding up sets 
of examination papers, nor by presenting illustrated work, 
nor by presenting skirts embroidered or dresses made in 
school. No, in none of these things did she lead New 
York, Boston, or Chicago, but in a stenographic report of 
every word uttered by teacher and pupils in the school- 
room for one full day. It is certainly unique. It is not 
“doctered”; nothing is eliminated, nothing inserted. 
Grammar of teachers and pupils, every word said in dis- 
cipline and reproof, every blunder made, every careless 
expression, is recorded. The method actually adopted is 
given for every subject taught this day. Without excep- 
tion this is the most interesting exhibit in the gallery, the 
most unique, the most suggestive. 

Let us have more such reports. If possible, let us 
have some taken without the knowledge of teacher or 
pupils. The JouRNAL suggested some two years ago that 
this was the true way for a school board to examine a 
school, but it was more in jest than earnest. It had never 
occurred to us that it was practicable, but Denver has 
demonstrated that side of it. Now let every city provide 
for a stenographer who shall drop in upon the teacher 
unawares and record every word spoken. 

At first thought teachers would dread this test. They 
would fear the reappearance in cold typewriter of the 
indescribable, but, as in the case of Denver, the gain 
would be infinitely greater than the loss. There are 
some curiosities, but Denver is justly proud of it, and puts 
it forth proudly,—and well she may, for it is a universal 
surprise that there was such effective work all day long. 
Few would believe that so much was accomplished every 
day in a school as is seen to be when it is written out by 
typewriter. The teacher does an immense amount each 
day. It looms up when it is reproduced. She says more 
upon more themes than almost any other person. She 
imparts knowledge, searches for knowledge, gives advice, 
stimulates, furnishes intellectual tonic, and inspires by 
the hour. There is no teacher who would not be aston- 
ished to see written out the wisdom, and oftimes the wit, 
the restraining word, and the inspiring word. Teachers 
would gain ten times as much as they would lose by the 
stenographic test. 


COLLEGE SALARIES. 


Pres. W. R. Harper of the Chicago University discusses 
the college salary question in a scientific and sensible 
manner in the September Forum. Of course he argues 
that the professor should have more salary as a matter of 
justice, as a necessity, and as a matter of policy. This 
increase should be about fifty per cent. This argument is 
not unexpected, but the facts upon which he bases it are 
interesting. He has the detailed salary-facts from 123 
colleges and universities. Two pay presidents a salary 
of $10,000, and one pays its chief but $650. Two col- 
leges pay $8,000, one each $7,500, $7,000, $6,600, and 
$6,000. One pays $800, one $950, three $1,000, two 
$1,100, two $1,200. More than half pay between $2,000 
and $4,000. 

Professors receive considerably less. (I speak only of 
the “ most highly paid professors.””) Six do not pay more 
thon $800, four $900, four $1,000, one $1,100, eight 
$1,200, three $1,300, three $1,400. One university pay® 
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its professors $7,000, two others pay $5,000, four $4,000, 
one $4500, one $3.600, one $3,500, one $3,200. In 
more than half the highest salary is between $1,500 and 
$3,000. The average salary is less than $1,500. 

The state universities usually pay about twenty per 
cent larger salaries than other institutions. Some of the 
rewer institutions pay bigher salaries than the older. 
Institutions in cities usually pay better than those in the 
country. 

There are many bigh echool principals who receive 
higher salares than college professors. The average pay 
of the city high school principal is greater than that of 
the average col'ege professor. In the large cities it is 
above that of college presidents. 

The actual earnings of the “heater” in any finished 
bar ison mill is greater than that of the average college 
professor, or $1700 as against $1500. The “boss roller” 
gets $5 250, which is almost twice the average salary of 
Blacksmiths, blowers, firemen, 
founders, beaters, ingot-loaders, masons, millwrights, 
puddlers, rollers, roughers, receive about the same 
wages as the college professors outside a few of the 
larger institutions. There are iron mills in this eountry 
in which the salary of the average of the workmen is as 
great as the average salaries in some of our colleges. 
Book-keepers, salesmen, and “drummers” receive as 
high salaries as the professors in most colleges. Presi- 
dent Harper makes out a strong case for the under-paid 
college professor. 


POWER OF BOARD OF EDUCATION TO 
REUWOVE A TEACHER OR PRINCIPAL. 


Under a statute providing that any teacher in the 
schools of New York City may be removed by the Board 
of Education upon the recommendation of the city super- 
intendent, or of a majority of the trustees for the ward, 
or of a majority of the inspectors for the district, but 
only by a vote of three-fourths of all the members of 
said board, Henrietta Fisk, a principal iu a public school 
of that city, was removed from her place by a vote of 
three-fourths of all the members of the Board of Educa- 
tion, upon the recommendation of the city superintendent, 
for conduct unbecoming a teacher. The matter was then 
taken into the courts with the contention that the statute 


‘did not apply to principals. The supreme court, general 


term, in deciding the case (People v. Board of Educa 
tion, 23 N. Y. Supp. 473) said, that a reference to other 
sections of the New York City consolidated act of 1882 
showed very clearly that principals are expressly included 
as teachers in all provisions of the statute relating to 
their appointment and removal. The above language, 
therefore, authorized the board of education by a three- 
fourths vote to remove a principal upon the recommenda- 
tion of the city superintendent And in the case of 
People v. Board of Education, 52 N. Y. Super. Ct. 520, 
it was held that such removal might be without cause as- 
serted or shown, or opportunity to be heard against the 
removal. The reasoning of that case, and the authorities 
referred to therein, justified the conclusion reached by 
that court in the construction thus given to this language 
of a section of the consolidation act, and the court con- 
sidered it needless to refer to such authorities, or to say 
more than that they regard the reasoning and the con- 
clusion there reached to be decisive of the power thus 
claimed for the board of education. Moreover, they said 
that they did not think that it required the citation of 
any authorities to establish the right of the board of eda- 
cation to remove any teacher upon the recommendation 
of the city superintendent without giving any hearing or 
assigning any cause, for the simple reason that the statute 
plainly says that they shall have that power. But the 
most serious question was as to the procedure of the board 
in acting upon the report of the committee. The com- 
mittee on teachers, in their report to the board, after re- 
citing the facts of the recommendation for removal, and 
the result of their deliberation, say: “ Your committee 
therefore submit for adoption the following resolution : 
* Resolved, that Miss Henrietta Fisk, principal of primary 
department, No. 71, upon the recommendation of the 
city superintendent of schools, be, and she is hereby, re- 
moved.’” In executive session the president announced 
for consideration this report of the committee on teachers, 


and the return shows that, after some time spent in con- 
sideration of the report, “the president put the question 
whether the board would adopt said report, and it was 
decided in the affirmative,” more than three-fourths vot- 
ing therefor. It was insisted that under the true con- 
struction to be given the statute the vote should be a 
direct one, and the mere adoption of the report did not 
carry the resolution, and that, therefore, the resolution 
was not passed, and no direct vote was taken on the re- 
moval. The court, however, held that there was no neces- 
sity for a direct vote, and that the law had been suffi- 
ciently complied with. 


A COLLECTION OF MENTAL TENDENCIES. 


Modern psychology recognizes the fact that what have 
been considered as simple mental activities are really a col- 
lection of mental tendencies. The nerve terminals make 
their canvass of the world about us and lay tribute to what- 
ever comes in through touch, taste, smell, hearing, and see 
ing, and the nerve fibers send these gleanings on their way 
through the nerve and brain cells, producing sensations. 
Here any approach to simplicity ends. 

The sensation and many of the resultant activities run 
their daily course without necessary effect upon the mind, 
as we think of it; i. ¢, the hemispheres of the brain. 
There can be no considerable sensation-activity without a 
corresponding activity of healthy hemispheres, but when 
there is any considerable in-gathering through the nerve 
terminals and consequent report thereof to the cells 
through the nerve fibers, much of this current is not 
noted or drawn upon by the hemispheres. 

In proportion to the activities and vivacity of the hem- 
ispheres they take oat from the current that flows from 
the nerve terminals through the fibers and cells to muscles 
whatever the hemispheres care to receive. Sometimes it 
is an entire sensation, so intensified that its effect upon 
the hemispheres is permanent. Usually it is but a faint 
impress of a sensation which, blended skillfully with 
many previous similar impressions—and afterwards with 
many new ones—makes a composite. Thus every thought 
of mind is somewhat different from any thought of any 
other human being. 

A million people a week stand in the famous Court of 
Honor at Jackson Park, but no two of them have the 
same view, each is heightened, broadened, subdued, or 
intensified by what the mind of each has taken up out of 
all past experiences. It is thus with everything in life. 

What is true of pictures and impressions is more true 
of tendencies. Mental activity is movement, movement 
along lines. There is mental momentum as definitely as 
there is physical. Explain it how we may physiologically, 
thought makes for itself paths. It is no more natural for 
cattle to wind down the hillside to the farm-yard barn in 
an indefinable series of curves until a well-defined path is 
worn than it is for brain activity to elect its perigrinations 
from cell to cell, than it is for thought to choose to wend 
its way from cause to effect through a myriad rival ten- 
dencies. 

No one has yet told us just how, physiologically, 
thought can run through such a labyrinth of influences, 
“pulling and hauling,” attracting and repelling in every 
direction. But having once found its way through that 
labyrinth, it will probably go over the same track again 
and again as cattle wind around the same shrubs and 
rocks in the same way upon the hillside. It is needless 
that we should explain it, for we cannot fully comprehend 
how the earth can ride and roll in space, following a 
trackless course through attraction and repulsion of the 
sun and many planets, but its course is none the less reli- 
able. Every thought is a composite tendency, is an activ- 
ity run in a given path because of a multitude of influ- 
ences past and present. 

Conscience is the highest resultant of collected mental 
tendencies, hence no two consciences have ever been the 
same. Not only so, but no man’s conscience has ever 
been the same on any two days; it is ever varying, 
though this is often imperceptible, like the shifting of the 
earth’s axis from the North star. Education and train- 
ing therefore have much to do with the conscience of 
every one, and the school plays as important a part as the 
church, and often as the home, in toning up or toning 
down the congcience of society, business, and politics. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Williams College centennial, October 8, 9, and 10. 

The average number of pupils in attendance upon New York 
City schools is 170,000. 

The firat of modern pedagogical museums was established by 
England at the close of the exposition of 1851. 

The Connecticut State Association will meet on Oct. 20 at New 
Britain, inatead of New London, as has been advertised. 

The state school appropriation made by the last Pennsylvania 
legislature was $5,397,618—an increase over any previous appro- 
priation. 

According to official statistics, the total number of schools in the 
whole German Empire is 56,562; pupils, 7,925,688 ; teachers, 120,- 
082; of whom 13,750 are women. 

The Armour Institute in Chicago, the gift of P. B. Armour, has 
opened its doors. Pres. Frank W. Guneanlus announced that 1,200 
applicants for admission had been received. Although the institute 
is designed to accommodate more than that number, President Gun- 
eaulus has decided to begin the year with not more than 500 stu- 
dents. The examinations were therefore rigid. Of the 500 ad- 
mitted, 200 will enter the College of Technology and 300 the Scien- 
tifie Academy. 

The New York World speaks with no uncertain cound upon the 
‘‘shame’’ of not providing sufficient school accommodations in 
that city. It was written the morning of the opening of the 
schools. ‘‘ Unfortunately 10,000 or 15,000 will be turned away, 
because the provision of schoolroom and teachers is not sufficient 
to accommodate all of them. This happens every year, and it is a 
burning shame to the city, for which there is no shadow of excuse. 
New York is rich enough to provide schools for all her children. 
It is only a miserable political concern for the tax rate that stands 
in the way, and even that obstacle might be removed by a trifle 
lees equandering in other directions. We build new echoolhouses 
every year, but we never build enough. We provide for the annual 
increase in school population, but we do not provide for the defi- 
ciency already existing. It is almost a crime that so rich acity, . 
which spends so lavishly in other directions, should year after year 
leave thousands of her poorest children without instruction for lack 
of money appropriations.’’ 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES. 


THE SUMMER GIRL AND THE KATY-DID, 


Who sat with me under the apple tree 
In the orchard’s cooling shade? 
Who promised to love and to marry me 
As scon as Sommer shonld fade? 
** Katy-did, Katy-did.”’ 
Who stood with me by the minister’s side 
In a handsome city home ? 
Who gave me her wealth and herself as bride 
When the Autumn days had come? 
** Katy-didn’t, Katy-didn’t.”” — Puck, 


THE REASON, 


Mr. York: Aren’t you rather tanned, Miss Boston ? 

Miss Boston: Yea; I have joined a Browning society. 
PRACTICE AND PREACHING, 

Caller (to minister’s wife): Is that not your husband’s voice I 


hear? 
Wife: Yes; he isin bie stady, practicing what he is going to 


preach. 
METHOD IN HIS MADNESS. 


Flashleigh says that he likes to wear loud stockings, as they 
keep his feet awake. 


THIS AND THAT. 


Thy praises, Autumn, will we sing! 
hou, ruddy as thy ruby wine; 
Compared with thee, how pale the Spring, 
Thy coloring how richly fine. 


The report of the C. L. S. C. shows that there are now 1400 
circles. 

Vanity Fair was offered to twenty publishers before it was 
accepted. 

Henry Jonesis the name of the whist expert using the name 
Cavendish.”’ 

The Kipling’s new home at Brattleboro, Vt., has become one of 
the local objects of interest. 

The island where Robinson Crusoe was monarch of all he sur- 
veyed, is now inhabited by about sixty people, tending their herds. 

The Cleveland (O.) Homeopathic Hospital College has made the 
first application of the university extension system to medical 
teaching. 

The Queen of Greece is the president of a sisterhood devoted to 
the reformation of criminals. The Quaeen herself visits the 
prisoners. 

Sir J. Lubbock saye he does ‘‘ not attach much importance to 
the teaching of grammar. Two of the greatest masters of English 
who ever adorned the House of Commons—the present Prime 
Minister and the late John Bright—never learned any grammar at 
all; and everybody agrees that they had both got on very well 
withoat it,”’ 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this Copertnens are requested to send 

their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 

ae be = we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
ence. 


HOW TO STUDY HISTORY. 


Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart, professor of history in Harvard Uni- 
versity, gives some valuable hints in the current Chautauquan on 
‘* How to Study History.”” The following suggestions for note- 
taking will be found helpful : 


A very eminent American historian is accustomed to take his 
notes as they come ina note-book. When the note-book is finished, 
he indexes it and begins a new one; when a anfficient number of 
such books accumulate, he indexes them all; and at last account 
he had more than eight hundred such note-books in his collection. 
That is, after all, a cumbersome system ; it is quite as easy to take 
notes upon the most complicated subject in such a form that they 
will index themselves. Suppose that this eminent author, in col- 
lecting material for his next voluame—let us say on the War of 1812 
should use separate half sheets of paper of uniform size and 
ruling. Upon the first half sheet he notes an account of Hull's 
surrender, upon the second of Commander Rogers’ first cruise, 
upon the next of the departure of Pinkney from England. Thus 
he goes on taking a fresh sheat for every fresh topic, until he finally 
strikes a second reference upon Hall’s surrender; the notes on this 
point may be put upon the original sheet for this topic; and thus 
the recurring accounts will each fall into their logical place, where 
they may be compared. When one half sheet is fall another may 
be begun; when a sufficient number of half sheets have accumn- 
lated tc make it worth while to keep them separate, they may be 
laid together loosely within a whole sheet of the same size, upon 
the outside of which the general subject is noted. With a little 
practice it is not difficult when one meets asubject to find the sheet 
upon which that subject had previously been noted. As topics 
accumulate, a sub-division of each topic will suggest itself, and the 
sheets may be sorted and stowed away accordingly. Thus in the 
end the student has a bundle, not of disorganized memoranda, but 
of consecutive material. It is almost a book in itself; it ia divided 
into chapters, sections, and even paragraphs; and when the mate- 
rial for any literary work is collected the work is already half done. 


AN INGENIOUS SCHEME, 


A story is told of a Chicago girl whose verses were always ‘‘ de- 
clined with thanks ’’ who hit upon the following unique plan for 
having them published. She would send a line of verse from one 
of her poems to the query column of some newspaper and ask from 


what poem such a line came, the name of the pcem, and of the 
author. A friend, also a rhymester, would send the querist’s own 
poem to the paper with the desired information, and of course it 
would appear in print. The querist would do the same for the 
— and go on, until between them they had all their ‘ poems’ 


1,600 NEW NOVELS. 


It appears that some 1,600 novels were publiehed during the last 
six years, says the London Spectator, or 270 novels a year. These 
1,600 novels were written by 792 authors who signed their names, 
and 130 who did not. Only 240 of these authors met with success 


enough to encourage them to write a second tims. Of these 240, 
50 are men of the front rank, who command great popularity and 
an income ‘‘ which even in the profession of law would be called 
considerable,’ 70 are men enjoying popularity enough to make 
their books ‘‘ go off’’ in large numbers, and the remaining 120 are 
men who have achieved such a measure of succees that they are 
encouraged to persevere. 

In all, 2,600 persons have fattened as writers of fiction daring the 
last eighteen years, as against about 80 who have succeeded well 
and 120 who have succeeded tolerably. 


THE PRESENT IDEAL. 


Editor Journal of Education :—In a recent issue of the JoURNAL, 
at the head of ‘‘ What They Say,’’ intended, doubtless, as a gem of 
thought, stands this: “The best echool work of today is but a sug- 
gestion of an ideal.’’ 

On reading the statement, the question arose, What does it mean ? 
Does it mean that the best school work of today is not real, not 
even ideal—only a HINT at what may in the future become ideal ? 


What inspiration can a echool worker get from such a thought ? 

I believe the best school work of today is excellent, is SUBSTAN- 
TIAL, is REAL, and is worthy of this the most enlightened age in 
the history of the world I believe education has growth, and that 
the education of today, in its scope and methods, is far in advance 
of the education of a quarter of a century sgo; and I believe ad- 
vance will be made in the next quarter of a century. But the 
work will be more likely to advance to a higher order by a proper 
recognition of PRESENT MERIT. If as a teacher I look ata young 
pupil’s work, aod having in mind what [ hope he wiil by and by be 
able to do, I say, ** This is only a hint at what I expect of you,’’ do 
I treat that pupil properly ? Teachers are affected by the appro- 
bation or disapprobation of the superintendent much as pupils are 
by the approval or disapproval of the teacher. What would be 
good work for one pupil would not be good work for another pupil. 
Good school work twenty-five years ago would not necessarily be 
good school work today—and good work today may be very in- 
ferior twenty-five years bence. 

We will do more toward inaugurating that high ideal of the 
fature school work by MAGNIFYING the best school work of today 
than by speaking of it slightingly. G. A. M., Burlington Ia, 


ALPHABETS OF THE WORLD. 


The lettere in the alphabets of the different nations vary in num- 
ber of letters from 12 to 202. The Sandwich islanders have the 
first named number, the Burmese 19, Italian 20, Bengalese 21; 
Hebrew, Syrian, Chaldean, and Samaritan, 22 each; Latin 23; 
Greek 24; German, Dutch, and English, 26 each; Spanish and 
Slavonic, 27 each; Arabian, 28; Persian and Coptic, 32; Georg- 
ian, 35; Armeniav, 38; Bussian, 41; Old Muscovite, 43; Sanecrit 
and many other Oriental languages have 50 each; Ethiopian and 
Tartarian have 202 each, — 


CULTIVATE THRIFT. 


These words of the poet Burns are full of sense : 
** To catch Dame Fortane’s golden smile 

Agsiduous wait upon her, 

And gather gear by every wile 
That's justified by honor ; 

Not for to hide it in a hedge, 
Nor for a train attendant, 

Bat for the glorious privilege 
Of being independent. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS, 
— Where is the origin of the following : 
‘* Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.”’ 


‘* The fierce light that beats upon a throne.”’ 
P. McA. C. 


M. E. W. 


— By what common name are agaves known ? 
Century plants. 


— Who wrote The Kalevala ? To what nation does wine ? 


This is the national epic of Finland. It was largely collected by 
two great Finnish scholars, Topelias and Léanrot. It stands with 
the greatest epics of the world. 


— Which are the Romance languages ? 8. J. W. 

Langusges based on the Latin. 1. Italian. 2. The Wallachian 
or Roumanian. 3. Spanish (mixed with Arabic). 4. Portuguese, 
a dialect of Spanish. 5. Provencal, south of France. 6. French ; 
i, e., the northern portion, with Belgium and Switzerland. Thare 
are also minor Romance tongues. 


— Who are permitted to wear ‘‘ robes of state ’’ in Parliament ? 


Peers have the privilege of wearing in Parliament robes of ecarlet 
cloth, differenced by bars of ermine. Dukes have four bars on 
each side. Marquises have four bars on the right side and three 
on the left. Earls have three bara on each side. Viscounts and 
Barons have on each side two rows of plan white fur, not ermine. 


— What is the length of the coast line of the United oe ? 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey has recently furnished this state- 
ment of the length in statute miles of the general seacoast of the 
Atlantic, Gulf, Pacific, and Alaskan waters; and also the coast 
line in statute miles, of the ssme coasts, including islands, bays, 
rivers, etc., to the head of tide water: General seacoastea—Atlan- 
tic ocean, 2,043 miles; Gulf of Mexico, 1,852 miles; Pacific Ocean, 
1,810 miles; Alaska, 4,650 miles. Including islands, bays, and 
rivera to the head of tide water, the statement was: Atlantic Ocean, 
36,516 miles; Gulf of Mexico, 19,143 miles; Pacific Osean, 8900 
miles; Alaska, 26,376 miles; a total of 90,935 miles. 


Editor of Jow nal of Education: —Arn’t these blunders by school 
children of England in official examinations good enough for 
record ? ° 

Esau was 8 man who wrote fables and who sold the coypright to 
a publisher for a bottle of potash. 

Titus was a Roman Emperor—supposed to have written the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. 

Oliver Cromwell was a man who was put in prison for his inter- 
ferenca in Ireland. When he was in prison he wrote ‘‘ The Pil- 
grim’s Progrees ’’ and married a lady called Mrs. O'Shea. 

Perkin Warbek raised a rebellion in the reign of Henry VIII. 
He said he was the son of a prince, but he waa really the son of 
respectable people. 


FACTS. 


In Brazil nothing is done without fire works, Even a religious 
festival is not celebrated without a display. 


The flaming ruby, the mellow topaz, and the sapphire are but 
simple crystals of silicious earth—mere bits of alumina. 


During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1892, 579,603 immigrants 
arrived in this country, of whom 2,081 came in violation of law, 
and were returned to their homes, Of this number, 1,763 were 
contract laborers. 


About 1887 a horseshoe was found under the ice of the glacier 
Theodul, in Switzerland, which led geologists to the idea that this 
pass, 3,322 meters high, was formerly not embedded in ice. This 
has been farther confirmed by a recent find of coins bearing the 
likenesses of Augustus and Diocletian. 


The best known and most active of the poisons ueed by savages for 
poisoving darts and arrows is the woorara, or urari, of South Amer- 
ica. Its most important ingredient is the juice of the plant from 
which atrychnine is obtained, to which is added certain other vege- 
table poisons and serpent venom. 


At the last census there were in the United States 1 450 manu- 
facturers of confectionary, employing yearly 10,000 hands. The 
yearly value of their products exceeded $25,000,000, 


Dr. A. Oppel has made a carefal study of the political divisions 
of the earth, and announces his conclusions that about 1,700,090 
square miles are uninhabited or ownerless, about 5,000,000 eqaare 
miles more witaout settled government, and the remaining 45,1)00,- 
000 equare miles are occupied by definite stutes. He recognizes 
seventy-five such states, but most of them are of euch insignificant 
superficial extent that the eighteen largest make up eighty-seven 
per cent of the whole area. 


In 1885 there were three electric railways in operation, with 13 
care; in 1886, five with 30 care; in 1887, seven with 81 cars; in 
1888, thirty-two with 265 cars; in 1889, 104 with 965 cars; in 
1890, 126, with over 2,000 cars; and there are now (says Iron) in 
operation and under contract in America, Great Britain, Germany, 
Italy, Australia, and Japan no fewer than $25 roads, requiring over 
4,000 care and 7,000 motors, with 2,000 miles of track, making a 
daily mileage of not less than 400,000 miles and carrying 750,000, - 
000 passengers, 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Tae Unirep Srares. An Oatline of Political History. 
1492-1871. By Goldwin Smith, D.C.L. New York: Mac- 
millan. 312 pp. 

Goldwin Smith has the rare quality of being always readable and 
always read, His Canada and the Canadian Question was one of the 
sensations of the day. He is candid and courageous. He live; 
more in the future than in the t; searches the past and erasps 
the present for the sake of the future. He thinks the United 
States and Canada should be united, and can tell with vigor why 
be thinks so. He is a genius in the conception of a line of argu- 
ment, has an historical instinct and a politician’s dash. 

In the nature of the case the work is primarily for English rather 
than for American reeders, which fact makes it all the more wel- 
come to Americans who enjoy seeing themselves as others see them. 
Ordinarily the absence of details would be a source of annoyance, 
bat in this case it is a relief. We koow our political history fairly. 
We know the details—through other authors—quite as well as Mr. 
Smith. What we seek is the outline from which he has made his 
eometimes unique deductions. 

That the reader may get some appreciation of the spica, sparkle, 
and spirit of the book a few characteristics sentences are given. 

The new continent was discovered by the man who had staked 
moat on the belief that no such continent existed. 

The old mill at Newport, the Dighton rock, and the dykes at 
Watertown only attest the yearnings of a new nation for antiquity. 

If Columbus discovered the new continent the Plymouth pilgrims 
discovered the new world. 

The Paritan commonwealth was a theocracy and owed param unt 
allegiance not to authority bat to trath, 

Reformers may wish to arrest reform at their own line, but they 
set in action the forces that will carry it further. 

Quakers were not at firat harmless people of the inner light with 
a prim dress and a precise languags of their own. They were sec- 
taries of the wildest kind, and were sometimes guilty in their re. 
ligions ecstasy of indecency and even of outrage. 

Local self-government in the Middle States was a mean between 
the intense local life of New Evgland township aud the political 
languor of the Virginia shire. f 

Franklin was an offspring of New England Paritaniem grown 


mellow. 
Franklin marks the transition to the revolutionary and national 


riod. 

P Though Barke goes deep in everythiag, he seldom goes to the 
bottom. 

Chatham talked of forbidding the colonies to make even a nail 
or a horseshoe. 

Woe to the arbitrary and bigoted king whose best excuse is that 
he had not made himeelf a king instead of being what nature in- 
tended him to be, a plowman. 

Of the fomenters of the quarrel in New England the chiof waa 
Samuel Adams, a man who had failed in business as a maltater and 
as a tax collector, but succeeded as a political agitator and has 
found a shrine in American history as a patriot saint, 

Patrick Henry had tried various ways of earning a livelihood, 
and had failed in all. He was a bankrupt at twenty-three, and 
lounged in thriftless idleness till he found that though he could not 
live by industry he could live by his eloquent tongue, civil discord 
brought him to the front. He bought slaves, he sold slaves, he 
bequeathed slaves with his cattle. 

Fox, a debauchee in politics as in private life, whose reckless vio- 
lence and revolting displays of sympathy with the Americans, ete. 

A government bearded as England was by the Bostonians had no 
choice between abdication and repression. 

The Declaration of Independence is one of the most famous docu- 
ments in the muniment room of history, etc. 

Speaking of the battle of ‘‘ Bunker Hill,’’ he says, ‘‘ The royal 
commander, in his pipe-clay pedantry and pride, chose to lead his 
men, on a hot summer’s day, with heavy knapsacks on their backs, 
up the front of the bill against the breastworks,”’ ete. 

The deviltry was completed by the introduction of Indians (by 
the British), whose ferocity no commander could restrain. 

Oratory does not shorten war nor make anything violent bat 


s10n. 
a did right in giving André more than a soldier's tomb. 

Yorktown would never have been had the heart of the British 
nation been really in the struggle. 

With one grand exception the American actors (in the Revola- 
tion) were /ess than heroic, and the victory was due not to|native valor 
but to foreign aid. : 

No English statesman in the present day can think without shud- 
dering of auch a task as that of governing New Eogland across the 
Atlantic. 

England (by the war) incurred the intense and enduring, though 
unreagonable and unworthy, hatred of the colonies. 

American liberty was cradled in confiscation and massacre. 

The American revolution, by the violence for which it gave the 
signal, changed the scene, and terrorism, reactionary despotism, 
militaris , incarnations of the same malignant spirit, were let 
loose upon a world which they still distract and ravage. 


Exercisrs Greek Prose Composition. Based on 
the First Four Books of Xenophon. By Wm. R. Harper, Ph.D, 
LLD. New York: American Book Co. 130 pp. Price, 75c. 


With every advance step in text-book making the breadth and 
scope ot President Harper’s plan of teaching and learning the 
ancient Janguages appears more clearly. He made his reputation 
by the heroic advocacy of some radical reforms in the teaching of 
language. He has kept this at the front in all his busy days. He 
is fortunate in having as a fellow laborer in the making of this work 
ov Greek composition a clear-headed scholar, a faithfal literary 
worker, and an ingenious teacher in fall sympathy with himself. 

The wiedom of basing such lessons upon the first four books of 
Xenophon needs no elucidation, The plan has the leading charac- 
terietios of the other books in the ‘‘ Inductive Stadies’’ in the lan- 
guages. Composition and translation go hand in hand from the 
first. The student is to know the langusge by using it to say 
something from the Eaglish as well as by knowing what it says 10 
English. 
Tue Essentiats or Groarapay For 1893-1894. By 

Gilman C. Fisher. Ninth annual publication. Boston: New 

England Publishing Co. 112 pp. Price, 60 cts. — 

Superintendert Fisher builded better than he knew when in 1°‘ 
he issued his sensible, brief, accurate, attractive text-book in ge0g- 
raphy from which non-essentials have been eliminated. Each year 
he adds the latest geographical ‘ news of the year.’’ In this he 
gives, for 1893 and ’94, the facts about forestry for Arbor Day, 
with two maps of Washington, Idaho, California, Arizona, Wyo- 
ming, and Colorado, with their forestry reservations; the — 
scandal; Hawaiian Revolution; the polar exposition ; invention © 
telautograph ; the Alpine avalanche ; the opening up of the Hadeon 
Bay grain country; the Russian land system; tunneling the Alps; 
death of Tennyson; the new Holland dike; the Niagera tunnel ; 
the long-distance telelphone; the heating of Boise City by het 
springs; the Alaskan experiment in reindeer ; the entire disappe*" 
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ance of Expedition Island near Australia with 12,000 inhabitants ; 

telephoning from the botton of the sea; the making of the larzeet 

telescope in the world; a $15,000,000 bridge acroas the Neva; the 

Finland famine; partition of Siam, etc. Nowhere else can be 

found so much that is so new and reliable in this line. 

Tue Natronat Exposition Souventr. Edited by 
Lydia Hoyt Farmer. Illustrated. Buffalo: Charles Wells 
Moulton. 505 pp. Price, Cloth, $3 00. 

Along with her multiple gifts and inheritances, the woman of 
today is charged with a tendency to make of herself and sex an 
admiration circle. However that may be, a certain amount of 
pride is pardonable in reviewing her achievements when so graph- 
ically, comprehensively, and withal so modestly presented as in the 
present volume. Here is the best of past and present, from the 
best pens in her literature, in praise of the best ef womanhood, set 
forth by the best in illustration and book-maker’s art, dedicated 
to the women of America as a national tribute to what she has 
accomplished in the lines of literature, philanthropy, church work, 
education, science, art industry, medicine, business, invention, 
music, home life, etc. Julia Ward Howe, Lucy Larcom, Jane G. 
Austin, are among the best writers of the day who contribute the 
pen portraits and sketches of the volume. Great credit is due the 
compiler for the masterly manner in which she has arranged and 
collected the vast data for the various departments and the wise 
choice of the representatives of these. In this beautiful volame of 
gold and white there bas been ‘‘ constructed a fitting memorial of 
the American Women of the Past and an inspiring model for the 
American Woman of the Fature.”’ 


JupirH SHAKESPEARE. A Romance. By William Black. 
_ New York: Harper & Bros. 376 pp. Price, 80 cts. 

A new and revised edition of a favorite work of fiction with Mr. 
Black’s admirers. The heroine has all the charm of unspoiled 
naturalness, and the story has the glamour of the historic Stratford- 
upon-Avon as the location of its scenes. 


HEATHER AND Snow. By George MacDonald. New 

York: Harper & Brothers. 285 pp. Price, Cloth, $1.25. 

A novel with that freshness and original charm which only Mac- 
Donald knows how to give to the lads and lassies that people his 
romances, speaking in their own Scottish dialect. The plot is 
simple, the young ‘‘laird’’ of the “ great house,’’ the tenant’s 
daughter, and a semi-idiotic brother whom the author creates for a 
psychical study, Devotion to this brother causes strife and unhap- 
piness between the proud lassie and her head-strong lover, which, 
however, is well enough as the story goes, for all ends well. 


Fours Lirerarta. Essays and Notes on English Liter- 
ature. By John W. Hales, King’s College. London, New York: 
Macmillan & Co. Pages 370. Price, $1.75. 

Professor Hales has won an international reputation by his 
discriminating literary criticisms in The Nineteenth Century, The 
Contemporary Review, and Fraser’s Magazine. His articles upon 
Shakespeare have been previously reprinted, and the collection of 
essays upon old English Metrics! Romances, Dante in England, 
Chaucer at Woodstock, Chevy Chase, Wyatt and Surrey, Spenteriana. 
The Pilgrimage to Parnssius, Milton’s ‘‘ Macbeth,’’ Milton ard 
Gray’s Inn Walks, Bunyan, Victorian Literatare and many other 
themes will be warmly welcomed by those who have cause to ap- 
preciate the originality of his method and the sincerity of his spirit. 

Professor Hales relishes unexplored literary regions. He has no 
taste for restating problems and conditions, has no time fur merely 
taking sides in a well matched literary contest, but he has the per- 
sistency of Columbus, the gennis of Newton, the facility of Frank- 
lin, in the realm of discovery. It is true this passion of his often 
leads him to revel in some curiosities in which even literary basy 
men have no apecial interest, but as a rule he reveals many things 
which give rare satisfaction to any lover of literary history. 

The notes on Chaucer and Milton are alone worth the price of 
the book. A few comments are here given :— 

Chaucer's introduction to Italian poetry was the artistic turning 
point of his life. 

From Dante must be dated the resurrection of poetry. 

Chaucer brought the ‘‘ Divine Comedy to Eogland, probably in 
manuscript, certainly in his head and heart. 

As we stend on the very site of the actions that interest us, on 
the very ground that our heroes have trodden, the imagination is 
quickened and the knowledge of old days that we have gathered 
receives a new life. 

The Chaucer connected with Donnington in Berkshire is not 
Geoffrey but Thomas, a son of Geoffrey. 

The scene of Chaucer’s “ Parliament of Fools’’ is undoubtedly 
Woodstock Park. 

Eclympasteyre’’ is a compound of Iketon and plastor meaning 
likenest-naker, semblance molder. 

Milton’s dramatic sympathies were all in the direction of the 
classical form. 

Nature is stronger than the rules and canons that are formulated 
for her guidance. 

Reorgations 1n Borany. By Caroline A. Creevey. 
Illustrated. New York: Harper and Brothers. 216 pp. Cloth. 
The author asserte in the preface that ‘‘the pursuit of botany 

ought to be ranked as an out-of-door sport,’’ and so she has made 
it appear in these recreations which are comprehensive avd prac- 
tical studies of the every-day plants and plant-life put in an enter- 
taining and practical style. Confusing technicalities are discarded 
and enough botanical terms are introduced to fit the reader to do 
practics! work in the study and analysis of flowers. Excellent 
illustrations and a glossary further illustrate ambiguous terms. To 
the general reader or to the student this book will prove an ever- 
ready and companionable reference book. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Limited Speller; by Henry R. Sanford; price, 35 cents——Edu- 
cation and Educators; by David Kay; price, $1.50——History of the 
Philosophy of Pedagogies; by Charles Wesley Bennett; price, 50 cts. 
— Outlines of Pedagogies; by Prof. W. Rein; translated C. C. and 
Ida J Van Liew; price, $1.25——Outlines of Surveying and Naviga- 
tion; by James Pitcher; price, 50 cents——The Educational Labors of 
Henry Barnard; price 50 cents——History of Education in the State 
of New York; by 0. W. Bardeen; price, 25 cents. Syracuse, N. $ 

W. Pardeen. 

Longmans’ German Grammar; by J. Ulrich Ransom; price, 90 cts. 
—-Eutropius (Books I. and II); edited by Watson Caldecott ; price, 
50 cents——Episodes from Francois Le Champi; edited by C. Sankey. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. i 

The Development of the Athenian Constitution; by George Will:s 
Botsford. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University. 

Third Hand High; by W. N. Murdock; price, 50 cents. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 

Lange’s rym Wye edited by Charles de Garmo; price, $1.00. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

Prang Course in Art Education. Boston: Prang Educational Co. 

The Work of John Ruskin; by Charlies Waldstein; price, $1.60—— 
The Cliff Dwellers; price, $1 50——Essays in London and Elsewhere; 
by Henry James; price, $1.25——The Kindergarten; by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin; orice, $1.00——Househuld Art; by Candace Wheeler; 
price, $1.00—— Nowadays and Other Stories; by George A. Hibbard: 
price, $1.25. New York; Harper & Bros, , 


NOTES ON COLONEL PARKER’S 
LECTURES.—(IV.) 


BY HARBIET A. MARSH, DETROIT. 


THE THEORY OF CONCENTRATION, 


Modes of Atten-; Modes of Modes of 
tion or Study. Judgment, | Central Subjects.| Expression. 
Observation. Form. History. — ) 
Hearing. Number. Ethnology. Music. 
ge. Anthropolegy. Making. 
Zoology. Modeling. 
Reading. Botany. Paintiog. 
Study of Text. —— Meteorology. | Drawing. 
Physiology. Geography. Speech, 
Physics. Geology. Writing. 
Chemistry. Mineralogy. 


THE SENSE OF TOUCH. 

We are met as the threshold by this most important question, 
‘* How shall all life come into the life of the child?’’ In other 
words, ‘ What shall he study ?’’ Now comes the need of pay. 
chology on the part of the teacher. From the moment of his 
birth the child is confronted by the two great unanswered myeteries, 
life and matter, which in their unity, create the one mighty, un- 
solved problem studied by man from the cradle to the grave. Of 
these two, energy (life) is the better understood; all energy 
touches. Everyone of the senses, sight, hearing, smelling, etc., 
comes from and is the sense of touch. Nothing enters the body 
that does not touch. At birth these energies or activities begin their 
work ; in other words, activities begin, at birth, to create their cor- 
respondence in the child’s brain. We know activities only by their 
correspondence. I say, ‘“‘I am looking at that chandelier,’’ it 
would be better to say it looks at me—why? A concept is a unity 
of energies acting upon consciousness. Each individual concept is 
a union of activities. What I see, when looking at the chandelier, 
is a combination of elementary energies which touches the ends of 
my consciousness, aud creates a correspondence in my brain. Can 
any correspondence be created except by sense of touch? Newton 
supposed heat to be a substance. Why ? 

Upon what do I depend for all knowledge of external objects? 
All inference, analysis, classification, in short all knowledge of 
invisible energy acting through matter is rendered possible to ua 
only through touch, and herein lies the answer to the all important 
question—God commences the child’s education at birth; bit by 
bit the precious truth is brought to him by means of the mighty 
sense of touch. It is our part to study and follow this plan as far 
as may be possible to the finite mind. 

The child’s concepts are exceedingly true. The courage of 
cradeness is the courags of success, in this fact lies our only hope. 
Look at the painting of the three-year-old child,—nothing but a 
confased mass of color with little semblance, in outline, to the 
object it represents; but to the real teacher it is beautiful, a thou- 
sand fold more beautiful than the most finished work of art. Why? 
Because it is so true, it is exactly what the little child sees. Some 
idea of beauty, some thought comes to the little child, and he burns 
to give it utterance by means of drawing or painting, or, it may be, 
of writing, for the embryo man always gives expression to every 
thought and emotion until he is educated not to do so, and his ex- 
pression is always true to what he thinks or feels. So he labors at 
his little picture or story, and as it grows, he sees bis own thought 
living upon the paper. With glowing eyes and flashed cheek, he 
bears the prizs in triumph to the desk, sure that its beauty will, 
nay, must be appreciated! The teacher is a good woman, an 
honest Christian, but remember she is teaching school, she ia able 
to recognize the beauty of perfection only; 80, with a judicial 
frown, she returns the paper to the warm, eager, palpitating little 
being before her, and the withering scorn of her words, ‘‘ If I could 
not do better than that, I wouldn’t do any more!’ ring in his ears 
long years afterward. Does he now long to communicate his thought 
to others? Apply this to your own experience, and it may not be 
hard to understand why so many fine men and women are awkward, 
self-conscious, and embarrased when called to express their emotions. 

The courage of crudeness is the courage of success. Bring this 
thought into the schoolroom, and try to estimate the moral strength, 
the power of expression, of a generation taught in accord with its 
precepts. How is form produced? By change. Everything 
changes. What is the earth? A record of changes. How are 
these changes recorded, and by what means do we atudy them? 
Have we any knowledge of change except that which comes to us 
by means of form? Form is the product of energy, it is also the 
essential property of matter. Withont a knowledge of form, we 
know nothing of energy. What is form? A mode of judgment; 
it does not exist in consciousness as form. Let us review the senses 
for a moment. ‘Taste is a means of defense and pleasure; hearing 


has an intellectual value, it is symbolic; color is representative, it 
brings to sense products of consciousness; but touch is the great, 
the original sense from which all the others are differentiated. No 
one can estimate the immense intellectual power that lies in form, 
—this is the great argument in favor of form studies. The pile of 
sand in the echool yard has a wonderful educative value, because 
by every manipulation of the little fingers the child is receiving 
impressions, he is being educated by the natural method, or, in 
other words, he is searching for and receiving truth by means of 
his one mighty, all-powerful sense—the sense of touch. There is 
no enharcement of form through sight. Sight is representative, it 
is produced from touch, in this connection. 

The writer wishes she could give an adequate idea of the magni- 
ficent object lesson on this point, which Helen Keller afforded the 
audience at one of these lectures. Deaf, dumb, and blind, poor 
little Helen Keller seemed beyond hope, but the grand senge of 
touch wrought her emancipation, and, through her, opened the 
door to other children. Itis impossible to estimate the opportunity 
for investigation and discovery afforded to the teacher by her 
magnificent intellect, and all honor should be accorded Miss Sulli- 
van, for the love, patience, and common sense shown in teaching 
Helen. With rare wisdom she took her pupil’s one sense, touch, 
and by natural methods eo developed it, that the blind girl can now 
follow a conversation by merely placing her finger upon the speaker’a 
lips, and reply to any question in a soft, agreeable tone of voice. 

One of the most pathetic scenes of the occasion took place at the 
close of the session, when Helen stepped forward, her beautiful 
face aglow with emotion, and, thanking her audience for the sym- 
pathy so lovingly shown her, expressed the hope that the same kind- 
ness might be extended to other blind children, Little wonder that 
the entire audience of nearly six hundred people was moved to 
tears; it was a grand example of the possibilities of the human race, 
and also afforded a glimpse of rare avd beautiful childhood, un- 
marred by self-consciousness or any other product of false education. 
Every emotion found natural, and therefore beautifal expression ; 
not being distracted by the effort to appear well, she was able to 
give her whole mind to the thought she wished to utter. Her lan- 
guage was simple, well chosen, and elegant, solely because she knew 
no other; and her face gave conclusive evidence of the wonderful 
beauty of the human countenance when taught to perform, natar- 
ally and unconsciously, its chief functions, which is the truthful ex- 
preesion of the soul’s emotion or thought. This little blind girl 
learned language before she needed it; by this is meant that she 
was introduced in very early life to Carlyle, Scott, Dickens, and 
other standard writers. Their style clings to her, she knows no 
other, and words whose meaning she at first could not understand, 
remained in her mind until needed, when they fitted themselves 
naturally and easily into her conversation. This suggestion is val- 
uable in all langnage teaching. The pupil gained her vocabulary 
before it was needed, from the best source—standard literature— 
and was able to use it without effort when the occasion came, 

Helen’s memory is wonderful, and she quotes freely from all the 
standard writers. Let me give an example of her remarkable in- 
telligence: Some one placed in her hand a small bust of Carlyle. 
She felt it carefully and then said, ‘‘ This must be a very patient 
man,’’ beginning, a moment after, to quote from Carlyle, as though 
she felt the connection between the great writer and the buat. 
Some one resented this implied association, whereupon Helen re- 
plied mildly, ‘‘ He must have been patient to write such books.”’ 
Of course this argument was unanswerable, and her attention was 
called to the busts of several other great men with whose writings 
she is familiar; each outline wae traced carefully with the finger, 
and at the close of each investigation she quoted voluminously and 
accurately from the proper author. 

Miss Sallivan has done much for the nineteenth century teacher ; 
what inspiration lies in her grand lack of method. She merely 
sought to develop the faculty her pupil had, and as poor Helen 
could not learn in her way, she endeavored to adapt herself to 
Helen’s. 

In how many schoolrooms may pupils be found who, though they 
are not blind, deaf, nor dumb, are atill without some faculty. 
we accommodate ourselves to their way or are they dragged along 
ours? Some one, in speaking of the great difficulty encountered 
in teaching certain words to the deaf, dumb, and blind, asked Miss 
Sullivan how she taught the word it. ‘I teach it by merely using 
it,’’ was the answer, freighted with euggestive thought, to every 
teacher in the country. What a rebuke to our labored explana- 
tions, our elaborate methods! 

Form is a mode of judgment. Why? Form is the highest ex- 
pression of energy, though it is not the only one; there is no intel- 
lectual growth without the study of form. The study of form is 
the study of eternal energy, the entrance hall to eternal truth. 
How can we get children to study form? Shall we buy some little 
cubes, some wax leaves? Are there no glorious forms around you ? 

Geometry is the science of imagination, of form. Should form 
be taught abstractly ? No; form is found in all the central sub- 
jects of study; it, as well as geometry, must be studied with them. 
This is concentration of thought. The future of arithmetic lies 
here also. Can you see it ? 

Eternity lives in us; all things are within our grasp, but we see 
only that which our brain organization allows us to cee; this is true 
equally of the scholar and the savage. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
For IMPARED VITALITY 
and weakened energy, is wonderfully euccessfel. 


AN IDEAL COURSE IN ENGLISH. 


{. PRIMARY WORK (Teacher's Desk) — Badlam’s Sug- 
gestive Lessons in Language. Leatherette. 50 cents. 


2. FOR INTERMEDIATE CRADES — Myde’s Practical 
LLessous in English, Book J. Cloth. 35 cents. 


3. FOR CRAMMAR CRADES - Hyde’s Practical Les- 
sons in English, Book I1., with Supplement. Clo. 60 cts. 


WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION TO 


D. C. HEA 


& Somerset St., Boston. 


Williams’ Bhetoric and Composition, 


4. FOR Cloth 90 cts. 
HICH Meiklejohn’s English Language and Liter- 
SCHOOLS, ature, Cloth. #0 cts. 
) Hawthorne & Lemmon’s American Litera- 
ACADEMIES, erature, Cloth. $112 


and COLLECES. | Meiklejohn’s Advanced Engli-h Grammar. 


3 E. 14th St., New York, 


Cloth. 80 ets 
ee” Numerous Classics and Supplementary Texts. 


TH & CO... 


255 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
Sept. 27-30: Washington Co, (Vt.) Inst. ; Barre. 
Sept. 30: Dist.-Supts. meeting ; Springfield, Maes. 
Oct. 18-21: Chittenden Co. (Vt.) Inst. Essex Jot. 
Oct. 20: Connecticut State Teachers’ Association ; 
New Britain. 
Oct. 27-28: New Hampshire State Teachers’ 
Assoc. ; Concord. 
Nov. 2-3: Orange Co. (Vt.) Inst: Brookfield. 
Nov. 3: Berkehire Co. (Mass.) Assoc.; Pittsfield. 
Dec, 26-27-28 : Illinois State Assoc. ; Springfield. 


Dec, 26-28: Nebraska Teachers’ Assoc. ; Lincoln. 


WORLD’S FAIR CONGRESSES, 
Oct. 13: Publie Health, 
Oct. 16: Agriculture. 


ARKANSAS, 


Mr. Will S. Monroe pays our state a glowing, 
and we hope, a well-merited compliment in saying 
that it has the best educational exhibit south of 
Mason & Dixon’s line. When it is remembered that 
practically no funds were at the command of State 
Superintendent Shinn, the state has done what few 
states could or would have done under like circum- 
stances. The preparation of the exhibit has proven 
a stimulus to schools, showing teachers, patrons, 
and pupils what possibilities are wrapped up in the 
public schools of the state. 

Nearly all the town and city schools have opened 
with increased enrollment. Few changes in teach- 
ing force, comparatively, have been made. 

Prof. A. E: Lee, who has been principal of the 
Russellville School for the past five years, goes to 
Fort Smith to take charge of the classical depart- 
ment of the high school. 

Prof. B. W. Torreyson, late principal of the 
Mexico, Mo., high schools succeeds to the princi- 
palship of the Fort Smith High School. Little 
Rock secures one of Fort Smith’s best teachers in 
the person of Miss Emma MoClure for work in 
her high school. 

The State University at Fayetteville has a 
greatly inorcased enrollment of students. Its circle 
of influence is expanding. It ought by all means 
to seek to articulate iteelf with the high schools of 
the whole state. 

Prof. Massey, formerly at Fayetceville, has 
taken charge of the Van Buren schools. He will 
doubtless maintain and improve the already high 
character of the work that has been done there 
under the late lamented Edmiston. 

H, J. Hall, for three years at Fort Smith, takes 
charge of the Waldron School at a good salary. 
He has been recently appointed county examiner 
of Sebastian County. 

Supt. J. R. Rightsell of Little Rock continues 
to direct the educational affairs at the capital and 
metropolis of the state. Major Parham, the ver- 
satile high school principal, and Professor Rhoten 
of the Fort Steele School are two of several atrong 
principals that continue in the work. 

The Hot Springs schools, under the popular 
superintendency of George B. Cook, have opened 
with greatly increased enrollment. The graded 
course of study and the systematized condition of 
the schools shows the efficient hand of a wise super- 
intendent, and the board is to be congratulated on 
its good jadgment in retaining Mr. Cook at an in- 


CALIFORNIA, 
Corporal punishment has been virtually abolished 
by the San Francisco board of education in this 
decree: ‘‘Corporal punishment shall not be admin- 


of the schools of the department, nor upon any chil- 
dren whose parents specifically object to it. Such 
punishment shall be administered only by prin- 
cipals or vice-principals, and shall only be resorted 
to in extreme cases, when other means fail to main- 
tain obedionce.’’ 
COLORADO. 
State Ediior, O. 8. MOLES, Denver City. 


The enrollment of the Denver high schools is as 
follows: East Denver, 650; Weat Denver, 215; 
North Denver, 150. 

The University of Denver and the University of 
Colorado have opened their doors for the fall term 
with greatly increased attendance over that of 
former years. 

The West Denver achoole opened with an attend- 
ance greater by 168 than that of last year. 

The Canon City schools have increased their 
teaching force to seventeen, adding two teachers 
to the high school. 

Kindergarten departments have been added to 
many of the city public schools this year. The 
enrollment in all cases indicates that parents appre- 
ciate them. 


INDIANA, 


H. B. Smith of Barre, Mass., is the new Ms 
fessor of electrical engineering at Pardue. He is 
a graduate of Cornell. He comes from the chair 
of electrical engineering in Arkansas University. 

Prof. Alexander Daff will have charge of the 
department of physics in Purdue. Professor Doff 
is a graduate of the University of New Brunswick 
and also of Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Mr. E. C. Syrett of Massachusetts has recently 
been appointed physical director in Indiana Uni- 
versity. Miss Juliette Maxwell takes charge of 
the girls’ gymnasium. Miss Mexwell has had 
charge of the gymnasium in Coates College for the 
past two years. 

Mr. L. M. Harria of Virginia will be instructor 
in English in Indiana University. Mr. Harris is a 
graduate of Washington and Lee University, and 
has spent about three years in post graduate study 
at Johns Hopkins. He comes very highly recom- 
mended, — 

ILLINOIS, 
State Editor, J. A. MBROER, Peorsa. 

Williams College has honored herself aa well as 
Illinois College by conferring the degree of Doctor 
of Laws upon President John E. Bradley. L[I- 
linois College under his administration bas already 
made important advances and fully maintains her 
rank among our first colleges. 

O. J. Condon is the new superintendent of the 
Fairbury School. Supterirtendent Bangs retires 
after a long and usefal service. 

Supt. E. M. Van Petten of the Bloomington 
schoola was married August 15, to Miss Anna 
Fitz Henry, one of his assistant teachers. 

Supt. R. W. Barton of Freeport has retired 
from the profession to engage in business, and F., 
T. Oldt, many years at the head of the Lanark 
schools and last year superintendent of the Green 
Bay, Wisconsin schools, is his successor. Many 
friends in Iilinois will welcome Superintendent 
Oldt’s return to the state. 

Prof, E, E. Van Cleve changes from Carmi to 
Carlyle. 

Prof. Frank McMurry returns from Europe to 
take the chair of pedagogy in the University of 
Illinois. The University has been very fortunate 
in the recent past in securing bright, well-pre- 
pared young men for important chairs. 

Supt. Geo. F. Miner has resigned at Edwards- 


ville to take the position of secretary of the State 
Board of Charities. He is succeeded at Edwards- 
ville by Prof. J. M. Parkinson. 

The new professor of mathematics at Carbon- 
dale is Prof. S. E. Harwood who comes to this 
state from Indiana. 

Wisconsin has captured one of the best echool- 
men of this state in the person vf Supt. R L. 
Barton of the Champaign schools. He goes to 
Chippewa Falle, Wisconsin. 

Prof. W. H. Waite, at the head of the Greek 
and Latin department of the Peoria High School, 
has been granted a year’s leave of absence for 
travel and study in Europe. : 

The directors of the Princeton township high 
school have decided to remove the old roof and 
third story of the building and make up for the 
room lost by additions to the south and east of the 
building. It is undoubtedly a wise movement. 
Three-storied school buildings in smaller places 
when land is cheap ia an evil not to be excused. 

The next meeting of the Northern Illinois 
Teachers’ Association will be held at Dixon in the 
spring of 94, exact date not yet determined upon. 
The ‘fall meeting was omitted this year owing to 
the fact that many of the teachers of this section 
prefer to spend their extra time (and money) at 
the Fair. ion 

Chicago. —The Chicago public echoole have re- 
opened. hool accommodations have been in- 
creased so as to make room for nearly 10,000 addi- 
tional pupils. 150,000 children were enrolled in 
the public schools on Tuesaday, and the prospect is 
that by the end of the week 170,000, will be in at- 
tendance. This great array of little people is 
accommodated in about three hundred buildiogs 
belonging to or rented by the city. 

A few venturesome school ma’ams have mar- 
ried this vacation, and are awaiticrg their fate with 
some anxiety. The law against the employment 
of married teachers has been passed by the board 
of education, bat so far it has remained a 
dead letter. It seems scarcely consistent to con- 
tinue the employment of the married teachers now 
on the force, and at the same time to order the 
discharge of all who marry io the future. Of 
course there is much to say on both sides of this 
much discussed question. 

Some radical: changes have been made in the 
course of study in the schools. The following ex- 
tract from the Chicago Tribune will, perhaps, suffi- 
ciently indicate their general scope, and show the 
state of public opinion in regard to the matter: 

“The public schools have opened this year under 
favorable conditions. The attendance for opening 
day appears to be as large as the largest attend- 
ance of last year. This will be increased from 10 
to 20 per cent during the current year. Several 
new buildings eregted recently have been opened. 
Others in process of erecticn will be opened in a 
few months. During the vacaticn the old school 
buildings have been put into gocd order. New 
sanitary arrangements have been made. Better 
than al), however, the course of study has been 
greatly simplified. The fads have been curtailed. 
German bas been taken out of the primary grades. 
The schools enter on what promises to be a year of 
great usefalness under able and successful 
ment. ° 


KENTUCKY. 


W. C. Warfield, the newly elected superintend- 
ent of the Covington schools, has taken hold with 
commendable energy. The Covington School 
Board has shown the right spirit in passing a 
resolution that hereafter the applications of teachers 
for re-election must be endorsed by the superir- 


tendent. 


MACMILLAN & CO0.3 NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


Just Published. 8Svo, Cloth, $5.00. 
A TREATISE ON THE THEORY OF FUNCTIONS. 


By JAMES HARKNESS, M.A., Associate Professor of Mathematics in Bryn 
Mawr College, late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, and FRANK 
MORLEY, M.A., Professor of Pure Mathematics in Haverford College, late 
Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge. 8vo, Cloth, $5.00. 

A SHORT COURSE IN THE THEORY OF 


DETERMINANTS. 
By LA&NAS GIFFORD WELD, Professor of Mathematics in the State University 


of Iowa. 12mo, Cloth, $1 90. 


Now Ready. Volume I. 


ENGLISH PROSE SELECTIONS. 
With Critical Introduction by various writers, and General Introduction to 
Vol. I., Fourteenth to Six- 
» $1.10; Library Edition, 


each period. Edited by HENRY CRAIK, C.B 


teenth Century. 12mo, Cloth, Student’s Edition 


gilt top, $1 50. 


By N. F. Dupuis. M.A., 


Cloth, $1.10. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 


F RS.C, Professor of Pure Mathematics in the Uni 


versity of Queen’s College, Kingston, Canada. 12mo, 
* This is one of the most able expositions of Algebraic principles that we 
have yet met with.’’—Schoolmaster. 


AN INTRODUCTORY MODERN 
POINT, RAY, AND CIRCLE. 


By WILLIAM BENJAMIN SMITH, A.M., Ph.D. (Goett.), Professor of Mathe- 
matics and Astronomy, University of tue State of Missouri. 12mo, $1.10. 


Second Revised and Cheaper Ed. 4to, Cloth, $6.00. 


AN ETYIMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


By the Rev. WALTER W. SKEAT, Litt. D., Professor of Anglo Saxon in the 
University of Cambridge. Second Edition. Revised, 4to, $6.00. 


GEOMETRY OF 


MACMILLAN’S SCHOOL LIBRARY 
; OF BOOKS SUITABLE FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 
The publishers purpose to include in this School Library only such of their books for the young as have already by their popularity and recog- 


nized excellence acquired the right to rank as standard reading-books. 


16mo, cloth, each 50 cents. 


‘* As a school officer I have to thank you for putting within the reach of scholars such valuable portions of 


the world’s literature.”—Supt. 


THE STORY OF THE ILIAD. 


By the Rev. ALFRED J. CHURCH. 


STORIES FRO? WAVERLEY. 
For Children. By H. GAsstor. 
MADAM HOW AND LADY WHY. 


First Lessons in Earth Lore for Children. By the 
Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY, author of “Greek 
Heroes,”’ Water Babies,” etc. 


JOHN 8. IRWIN, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


THE CHILDREN’S TREASURY OF 
ENGLISH SONG. 


Selected and Arranged, with Notes, by FRANCIS 
‘TURNER PALGRAVE, author of the “Golden 
Treasury.” 


A BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS OF 
ALL TIMES AND LANDS. 


Gathered and Narrated by Miss CHARLOTTE M 


YONGE, author of ** The Heir of Redclyffe,” etc. " 


THE HEROES OF ASGARD. 


Tales from Scandinavian Mytholo By A. 


TALES FROM SPENSER. 


Chosen from the “Faerie Queene,” by SOPHIA H. 
MACLEHOSE. 


STORIES FROM THE HISTORY 
OF ROME. 


By Mrs. BEESLY. 


*,* MACMILLAN & COMPANY respectfully call the attention of teachers and others interested in Education to their separate Cata- 
logues of Books in the following departments of study: 


Greek Language and Literature. 
Latin Language and Literature. 


German Language and Literature. 
French Language and Literature. 


English Language and Literature. 
Mathematics and Science. 


These separate Catalogues, if applicants will specify which they require, will be sent free by mail to any address. 


MACMILLAN & CO, - - 


Publishers, NewYork. 


To the great regret of the educational public 

the staunch leaders in educational reform, Mr. E, 
A. Gollion of Carroll, and J J. Glenn of Hop- 
kinsville, are not candidates for re-election to the 
superintendency in their respective counties. 
The Newport schools have added a commercial 
course to the high school work. Prof. C. G, 
Hammoad has jast been promoted to the principal. 
ship. 

Frankfort has a kindergarten and manual 
training annexes to the public schools. 

There are a hundred colored teachers employed 

in the citv pablic schools of Lonisville. 
Prof. W. H. Daugherty of Bath County, who 
has been superintendent in that county for twenty- 
nine years, will not be a candidate for re election 
this fail. His successor will find the schools in 
splendid shape, for the state has very few better 
superintendents. 

The Hardin County Colored Teachers’ Institute 
convening recently at Elizabethtown was presided 
over by Sapt. J. R. Ashlock, and proved to be a 
session of excellent instruction. 


NEBRASKA. 


The State Teachers’ Asscciation adopted a rego- 
lation to observe the snniversary of the discovery 
of America ae library day in the schools of the 
state. Acting on this euggestion, Supt. A. K. 
Gordy bas issued a letter to the state instructors 
calling attention to this fact and recommending 
that in every school a fund be created for the pur- 
chase and maintenance of a library. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Deputy State Supt. J. Brognard Betts has an 
interesting article on ‘‘ Education in New Jersey ’’ 
in the recently isaued New Jersey Handbook. Ac- 
cording to this article Englebert Steenhnyeeen 
tanght the first school in the atate in the ‘' Town 
of Bergen ”’ in 1662. 

The state schools are looking forward to a very 
prosperous and eucceseful year under the principal- 
ship of Dr. James M. Green. Several changes 
have been made in the corps of teachers. Prof. 
Oliver C. Mordorf, who is a graduate of Dickinson 
College, and late principal of Ragby Academy at 
Philadeipbia, succeeds vice-Principal Stevens, 
Prof. John C. Leech, a graduate of Princeton, and 
also late instructor in Gresk and Latin in that 
stitution, will teach the classics in the model school. 
Mies Lillian Newman, a graduate of the Framing- 
ham (Maes.) Normal School, and a recent prin- 
cipal in Plainfield, will teach geograpby in the 
Model School. A graduate of the College for the 
Training of Teachers, Miss Sarah E. Dillon, will 
be assistant teacher of drawing in the Model 
School, and the history of education in the normal. 

These changes will be made in the state’s teach- 
ing force: Prof. Frederick J. Place of Salem is 
going to Batavia, N. Y.; Miss Alice Burroughe, to 
West Orange; Superintendent Brown of West 
New Brighton, to Matawan. 

It ie not at all likely that there will be any insti- 
tutes held this fall, 


OHIO, 


Colambus City Teachers’ Institute, held the first 
of the month, realized in fall what its excellent 


THE Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of 
Chicago is asked to fiad a Director of Music for a 
large city, to begin January 1, 1894. Salary, 
$1,200. Must have experience as director in the 
Pablic Schools. Write to Mr. Brewer, 70 Dear- 
born Street, Chicago. 


ImPoRTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


tral 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
upwards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages. and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


The Cosmopolitan Magazine 


Journal of Education, 


Both for $3.50 a Year. 


The great Illustrated Monthlies have in the past 
sold for $4.00 a year. It was a wonder to printers 
how the Cosmopolitan, with its yearly 1526 pages of 
reading matter by the greatest writers of the world, 
and its 1200 illustrations by clever artists, could be 
furnished for $3.00 a year. In January last it put in 
the most perfect magazine printing plant in the 
world, and now come what is really a wonder. 


We will Cut the Price of 
fl alan the Magazine in Half for You! 


Think of it! 128 pages of reading matter with over 
120 illustrations,—a volume that would sell in cloth 
binding at $1.00,— 


(ee FOR ONLY 122 CENTS! 


We will send you the CosMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE, 
which bas the strongest staff of regular contributors 
of any existing periodical, and the weekly JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION, 


Both for only $3.50 a Year! 


This offer is open to both new and old subscribers. 
The full amount ($3.50) must be sent with each order. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 


8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


| 

| 

— 


Sept. 28, 18938. 
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program promised. the leading instructors 
are noted: Col. F. W. Parker, H. P. Warren, Su- 
ntendent Draper, Dr. E. E. White, Mrs. Delia 

. Williams, and Dr. Samuel Findley. ‘‘ Concen- 
tration,’’ ‘‘ The Spirit of the Teacher,’’ ‘ School 
Motives, or Moral ion,’’ were some of the 
subjects discussed. 

Supt. T. B. Weaver of Prospect is developing 
an idea which has promising points of merit. It is 
called the M. T, Y. C. Society. Its object is to 
induce pupils to attend school regularly and 
promptly, conferring upon them the badge and 
membership according tothe merit of faithfulness. 
The characters indicate: M, month; T, term; Y, 
year; C, course. Already this society has a mem- 
bership of a thousand members throughout the 
country. Superintendent Weaver gives his testi- 
mony to its effective work in his schools as an in- 
signia of excellence that includes all degrees of 
faithfulness. 

The recent Cincinnati institute was a highly suc- 
cessful affair. Dr. Williams of the Ohio Wesleyan 
University Professor Falton of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, and Mr. Winship were the inatructors.—— 
The night high schools open for the first time in 
October. The university extension courses 
promise to be very successful this coming year. A 
greater variety of courses have already induced a 
larger enrollment than during the previous year. 
——The Cincinnati Technical School opened with 
an enrollment of 135. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The schools of Chester County observed the one 
hundred and sixteenth anniversary of the battle of 
Brandywine, Sept. 11. To further the spirit of 
patriotism the county historical society offered a 
prize to the schools for the best essay on the battle 
and its lessons. 


WISCONSIN. 


Madison has, out of a school population of 4,557, 
an enrollment in the public schools of only 1,950. 
The institute attendance in this state has been ma- 
terially affected by the nearness of the Fair. Sixty- 
six institutes have been held in fifty-four counties, 
with an attendance of 5,183, a decrease over last 
year of 100 in total number of days in session and 
1,583 in attendance. The amount expended for 
instruction was $4,967.95. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


Bath has a schoolhouse that was erected in 
1794. A movement is on foot to observe ita cen- 
tennial year with appropriate exercises. 

Miss Mary L. Fish, daughter of Principal Fish 
of Brunswick, has been elected first assistant of 
the Deering High School. 

The Bangor High School has been making some 
changes in the curriculum. Hereafter all the 
rudiments of algebra will be studied in the gram- 
mar aechool. The French and German preparatory 
college course is a new thing, and fits for Smith, 
Wellesley, etc. The mathematical course will be 
very complete, trigonometry and solid geometry 
being taught. 

Everett Peacock has received the appointment 
of principal in the Kingfield High School. 

@ new teachers engaged for the Bath schools 
are J. W. Lambert of Wiscasset, principal of the 
ninth grade, and B.C. Richardson of Brocktor, 
principal of the lower grammar school. 

Professor Cartwright succeeds Mr. Blanchard 
as principal of the Fairfield High School. 

he fall term of the Maine Central Institate, 
Pittsfield, introduces a year of promise. About 130 
students are in attendance with constant increase. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

W. F. Cragin retains the position of high school 
principal and superintendent in the Laconia schools. 

The course of study in the Sullivan High School, 
Berwick, has been lengthened one year, making it 
a five years’ course. 

VERMONT. 

Mrs. T. C. Fletcher has been temporarily ap- 
pointed superintendent of the St. Johnsbury 
schools. 

The Randolph State Normal School at Randolph 
Center caught fire from the Maplewood Hotel Sept. 
15, and was destroyed. Most of the fixtures were 
saved in a damaged condition. This building had 


just been enlarged, and a new heating apparatus 
put in, at @ cost of $2100. . 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


The Sub-Masters’ Club of Boston recently dined 
at Youngs Hotel. J. L. Caverly of Rice Train- 
ing School presided. Forty members were present 
to exchange opinions and pronounce the occasion 
one long to be remem 
_ Supt. J. W. Dickinson is conducting a series of 
institutes; those at Wrentham and Wellesley Hills 
were held Sept. 22 and 25. At the former, Miss 
S. E. Brassill, Miss E. C. Fisher, J. T. Prince, 
and B. B. Russell were assistant instructors, and 
at Wellesley Hills, A. C. Boyden, H. T. Bailey, 
and J. W. MacDonald ably conducted different 
departments. Able instruction, bright and atten- 
tive audiences, were features at both places. 

Chas. H. Bates, principal of the Uxbridge High 
School, has been promoted to the superintendency, 
increasing the salary to $1700 

The recent Holyoke convention was an enthusi- 
astic gathering of prominent educators to teach 
and be taught. J. W. Dickinson, Messrs. Boyden, 
Walton, Fletcher, McDonald, Bailey, and Edson 
were among those taking an active part. 

Beverley bas not only increased the salary of 
many of its teachers, but is giving a free training 
to its high school graduates who desire to teach. 

Lincoln Owen was recently elected by the Bos- 
ton school board as principal of the Rice Training 
School, and Alexander Pearson, principal of the 
Brighton Evening School. 

George F. Partridge, formerly principal of the 
high echool at Great Barrington, has been made 
sub-master of the West Roxbury High School. 

Phillips Academy, Andover, has opened upon a 
aaa year with four hundred students on ite 
ro 

Prin, A. G. Whitman of Melrose has been 
granted three months’ leave of absence on account 
of sickness. Frederick Reed of Cambridge will 
act as substitute during his absence. 
<The B, M. C. Durfee High School, Fall River— 
Charles C. Ramsay, principal—hae an entering 
class of 160. Principal Ramsay, who has done 
grand work for the school, received a unanimous 
re-election at a salary of $3,000. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Prof. S. A. Weaver has been re-engaged by the 
town of Salisbury as music supervisor. Salisbury 
ia one of the banner towns in the teaching of music, 
The work for the coming year will be individual 
singing. 

Miss Sarah Roraback, formerly of Salisbury, 
has accepted the principalship of the high school 
at Canaan. 

Mr. Joseph E. Marvin returns to the Lakeville 
High Grade School. Miss Chapin, formerly of 
Northfield, has charge of the intermediate depart- 
ment, and Miss Bertha Bowers, a graduate of the 
New Britain Normal School, takes the place of 
Mies A. Cleaveland in the primary grade. 

The Teachers’ Mutual Benefit Association of 
Salisbury held their first regular meeting last 


Wa\nothing so healthful, 
comfortable, and 
raceful as 
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FERRIS’ 
Corset Waists. « 


Worn by over a million 
mothers, misses and children, 
Clamp buckle at hip for hose 


supporters, 
Tape-fastened buttons. 
Cord-edge button holes, f 


Various shapes—long, 
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FERRIS BROS. NewYork. 


Remington 


STANDARD 


UNEQUALED FOR 


The importance of the Typewriter as a pleasant and most efficient means 


of learning a proper constructive use 


of the English language,—terseness 


and elegance of expression, spelling, capitalization, punctuation, paragraph- 
ing, etc., etc., is now generally recognized by progressive educators. 

The Remington has long been the Standard Writing-machine of the 
World. Constructed upon the most correct scientific principles it has been 


constantly improved. 


SEND FOR AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


—OR— 
Other Chemicals 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


\BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 


| pure and soluble. 

}\ Ithas morethan three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 


we Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


Friday. The following officers were elected: 
President—Prin. J. E. Marvin of Lakeville High- 
Grade School; Vice-President—Mise Carrie Conk- 
lin of Salisbury; Secretary and Treasurer —Mies 
Rose Day of Lime Rock. 

The resignation of Principal Joseph Hall of the 
Hartford High School is at the disposal of the 
committee whenever his successor is decided upon. 

Alfred H. Lewis, who held the position of prin- 
cipal in the Greenwich public schools Jast year, has 
accepted a like position this year at Milton. 

Albert Whittaker bas been engaged as principal 
of the Sharon High School, and Daniel Webster 
for a similar position in the Groton schools. 

Middletown will hereafter maintain evening 
schools by order of Agent Giles Potter, who will 
see that the law providing for this is executed. 


A teacher of Drawing and Vocal Music is wanted 
in a far Western city about November Ist. Lady 
preferred. Applicants should write at once fully 
to Orville Brewer, 70 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Clearance Sale of Books. 


We have on hand a small stock of books that we 
want to dispose of immediately to make room for 
our own publications. 

The books are bargains at the prices named. 

Pub’s Our 


ice. Price 
Wordsworth’s Poems. Half russia. $100 § 50 
Scott’s Marmion. 1.00 
Burns’ Poems. 1,00 
Kirke White—Southey. “ 1.00 
Goldsmith’s Pcems. ed 1.00 
Keats’ Poems. “ 1.00 
Suplée’s Trench on Words. Cloth. 1.25 
Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isabella. 2v.cl. 2.50 1 
The Pleasures of Life— Lubbock. 30 


The Dictionary of Kd’ct’l Instruction. Cl. 1 25 
Three Pronunciations of Latin—Fisher. Cl. .60 
Free Schools of the U. 8.—Adams. Cl. 1.50 
Rand-McNally Stand. Atlas of the World. 4.50 
Seguin on Education. Cl. 75 
Note Book—U.8. Book. Paper, .50 
Brown’s Correspondence and Manual of 
New York Question Book. e ° 2.50 
Busy Work for Primary Schools. Per box, .40 
Manual of Physica: Culture for Public 
Schools—Liebold. 


Books sent by mail postpaid. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO,, 
3 Somerset 8t., Boston, Mass. 


& $33 


>. 


A NOTABLE EVENT. 


Mesars. Macmillan & Co. have moved their es- 
tablishmeut in New York City from their old loca- 
tion on Fourth Avenue to a handsome, six-story 
structure which they erected at 66 Fifth Avenue. 
This is the Jubilee year of the firm, having pub- 
lished their first book in 1843. The house was 
originally established in Cambridge, England, by 
Mr. Daniel Macmillian. Business progressed atead- 
ily, the annual catalogue grew larger each year, 
containing names of celebrated authors, until ‘* the 
balance sheet of 1856,’’ says Mr. Thomas Hughes, 
in his Life of M. D. Macmillan, ‘‘ was the best the 
firm ever had known, and the popularity of the 
writers with whom they were connected, above all 
Mr. Kingsley, inspired confidence in the fature.’’ 
In 1858 a branch house was opened in London. 
The present members of that firm are: Mr. Alex- 
ander Macmillan, Mr. George Lillie Craik, Mr. 
Frederick Macmillan, Mr. George A. Macmillan, 
and Mr. Maurice Macfiiillan. 

In 1867 Mr. Macmillan visited this country, and 


the result of his survey of the field was a decision 
to open a branch house in New York, a plan car- 
ried into execution in 1869, when Mr. George E. 
Brett came to that city to assame the management. 
The venture was from the first successful. Emi- 
nent American authors were early represented in 
the lists of Macmillan & Co, and since the organ- 
ization of the New York agency as a separate firm 
their lists of works by American authors and works 
copyrighted in the United States, have increased 
both in number and importance. ‘ 

At the present time they are the American pub- 
lishers of the works of F. Marion Crawford, 
Henry James, Rudyard Kipling, and others, in 
fiction ; of Prof. Goldwin Smith and Mr. William 
Winter in belles-lettres; of historical and political 
works of James Bryce, whose great book, ‘‘ The 
American Commonwealth,” is now appesring in 
a new, revised and enlarged edition; while their 
rapidly increasing list of especial scientific, mathe- 
matical, and philosophical works exhibits the 
names of professors in our leading educational in- 
stitutions. 

While noting their long list of works of general 
literature and library reference, it should not be 
overlooked that the firm is one of the leading 
school-book houses, carrying a stock of greater 
scope than many publishers in the United States. 
Their own publications include well-known graded 
series of Latin, Greek, French, and German texts 
edited for school reading, annotated English clas- 
sics and books suitable for supplementary reading, 
with mathematical works by Charles Smith, J. B. 
Lock, Todhunter, Hall and Knight, N. F. Dupuis, 
W. B. Smith, and many others; in addition to 
which the New York firm keeps in stock as agente 
the publications of the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and of the well-known firms, Mesare. 
Adam & Charles Black, of Edinburgh, -and 
George Bell & Sons, the publishers of the Bohn 
Libraries, with other books published by many 
English and Scotch houses. 


THE Teachers Co Operative Association of 
Chicago has been asked by the Board of Regents 
to find a man for the principalship of the State 
Normal School. Position to be filled before Sep- 
tember, 1894. Only a ripe, scholarly, successful 
educator need apply. Address Orville Brewer, 70 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Ninth Annual Edition. 


Inoluding 


has yet been published. 


Year,” in which are treated in a concise manner 
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THE ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY 


For School Year 1893-94. 


THE GeograPHIcAL NEws OF THE YEAR. 


By GILMAN C. FISHER, Sut. Schools, Pawtucket, R. T. 
Price, 50 cts. With Perforated Maps for Slate Work, 600. 


This new edition, enlarged and revised to date, is by far the best and most complete edition that 


Twenty-three pages of new matter have been added under the head of “ Geographical News of the 


the geographical events which occurred between 


August 1892 and July 1893, inclusive. Fourteen pages of valuable statistical tables are appended. 
Three new Maps have been added,— one of Africa, and two showing the National Parks and 
Forest Reservations of the Pacific Slope and of the Rocky Mountains. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS OF THE YEAR, separate, in paper covers. 


Price, 20 cts. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY. 


A lady, Normal graduate, to teach Primary and 
Sal 400 and home. y at once 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a private school, in a large western city, ‘‘ a lad 
of foreign birth, with pure accent, in both Frenc 
and German, and experienced and thorough as a 
teacher; also with high qualifications as teacher 
and performer in instrumental, and possibly vocal 
music.” good, and very desirable. 
Apply at once to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street, 


WANTED, 
A COLLEGE PRESIDENT, 


For a well established coilege in the West. For full 
particulars apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a Southern university, immediately, a teacher of 
Vocal and Instrumental Music. A member of the 
Congregational church preferred. Salary, $300 and 
home. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Ed on, 
8 Somerset 


t., 
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Some Recent Publications. 
Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 

The Works of Geo. W. Cable . i ‘ “ Chas. Scribner’s Sons, N ¥ $6 00 
The Works of Thos. Nelson Page 4 50 
Women of Versailles . St. Amand 1 25 
Stories of Italy ‘ Smith “ “ “ 75 
Nowadays and Other Stories , 4 Hibbard Harper & Bros, 

Essays in London and Elsewhere. James “ “ 

Bay Leaves Smith Macmillan & Co, 1 25 
An Introduction tothe French Language. Van Daell Ginn & Co, Boston 1 10 
In the Wake of Columbus Ober D. Lothrop Co, Boston 2 50 
A Norse Romance. ‘ 4 . ‘ Spofford G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Boston 2 50 
Diccon the Bold . ‘ Coryell 1 25 
History of the Philosophy of Pedagogics Bennett C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N Y 50 
Germano Grammar ° Ransom Longmans, Green & Co, 90 
Lange’s Apperception . > DeGarmo D. C. Heath & Co, Boston 1 60 


Prang Course in Art Education by 


frrang Educational Co, Boston 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES: 


WE have received a circular announcing that 
John W. Cary, Jr., has bought the entire School 
Apparatus and Supply business heretofore carried 
on by the Andrews Mannfgpiuring Company, and 
that he will continue it hereafter at the old ad- 
dress under the name of the ‘‘ Andrews School 
Furnishing Company.’’ 

Mr. Cary has been an officer of the Andrews 
Manufacturing Company during the past six years, 
and is at present the President and Treasurer of 
the Company. His experience has given him a 
thorough practical knowledge of every detail of 
the business. After the first of the year he pro- 
poses to devote his whole time to the Andrews 
School Farntshizg Company in the development of 
the old line, and the invention and manufacture of 
new novelties in the way of School Apparatus and 
Supplies. 

Mr. R. H. Galpen and Mr. F. K. Hickok, who 
have been connected during the past year with the 
Andrews Manufacturing Company will remain 
with him, and we predict that many new ideas and 
improved methods soon will be put on the market 
by the new Company. 

The Andrews factories are the largest in the 
world for the manufacture of this kind of mer- 
chandise. Their Alpha Crayons, Dastless Erasers, 
Globes, Maps, Charte, Biackboards, etc. are in 
use everywhere throughout the scholastic world. 
In short their business amply justifies their claim 
that they sell everything in the way of Apparatus 
and Supplies for the schoolroom. 


THe UNIon InstTITUuTE oF ARTS, at Boston, 
Mass., for the education of artists, artisans, and 
teachers, offers especial advantages this year to 
those desiring to take general education or busi- 
ness training, with art study, and, to its full cur- 
riculum of painting, architecture, carving, model- 
ing, etching on copper, engraving, applied desiga, 
and art needlework, has added English Grammar 
and composition, ancient and modern languages, 
literature, history, sloyd system, mathematics, 
phonography, bookkeeping, typewriting, penman- 
ship, etc., also various lines to be given by corres- 
pondence, as book illustration, and special course 
in phonography, and all the modern art work for 
public or private schools, in modeling, folding, 
cutting, pasting, straw stringing, etc, to teach 
form, color, drawing and design. It has truth- 
fully been said of this school, that it is a ‘* most 
useful and unique Institute.’’ All branches of the 
work are elective, and so planned that pupils can 
enter the school at any time during the year. 


Pror. Wo. D. Brip@x, one of the most rapid, 
accurate stenographers in Boston, principal of the 
Chautauqua Correspondence School of Short- 
hand, and instructor in shorthand in Boston 
high schools, has established a Shorthand In- 
stitute at 5 Somerset Street, where he will 
make experts in the art. The public schools 
and academies will hereafter do this for school 
boys and girls, but those whose school days are 
over must depend upon private enterprise, and 
happy are those who find so skilled a hand and so 
ingenius a teacher as Professor Bridge. The edi- 
tor speaks thus confidently because of a twenty- 
years acquaintance with Professor Bridge. 

SPECIAL ATTENTION is called to the advertise- 
ment of J. E. Bell, who makes a specialty of Liq- 
uid Slating Blackboard Surfaces over Plaster, 
Wood, Solid Slate, eto. Mr. Bell’s method of 
applying slated over old walle is considered the 
best in use, as many school officers will testify to 
its giving the most economical results. He fol- 
lows strictly the process made famous by the 
American Tablet Vo. having in years past (between 
1872-76) been connected with the above firm. 
Those having work in his line, to be done daring 
school hours or otherwise, will find it to their ad- 
vantage to communicate, Address J. E. Bell, 24 
Portland St., Boston, Mass, 


In this issue you will find the advertisement of 
** Pennewill’s Daily and Monthly Report Book.” 
**Tt is the best register published. It is compact, 
well arranged, and comprehensive enough to con- 
tain all the leading lines of school reports required, 
and suitable for all schools. graded or ungraded.’’ 
It was first published in 1873, and has been in con- 
stant use in some cities ever since. 


SCIENTIFIC HYGIENIC SCHOOL 
FURNITURE. 


Widespread interest is being manifested through- 
out the entire country in anything which will facil- 
itate and perfect our system of education, both in 
public and private schools. School gymnastics is 
one of the leading topics of the day in the educa- 
tional arena. Carefully selected exercises which 
naturally correspond to the physical development 
of the child or young person at certain periods of 
growth tend to produce exact and graceful carrisge 
of the head and limbs, and a straight back and 
broad shoulders. The good «effects of such exer- 
cises cannot be too highly appreciated. But there 
is something more to be done to produce a perfect 
symmetry in the growing child, and that must be 
sitting facilities for the youth in our schools. 
When a child has to sit two seasions each day, for 
five days in a week, at a desk and on a chair so 
anfit for ita use that improper attitudes and contor- 
tions of the body in unnatural positions are un- 
avoidable, it is quite time something should be 
done to remedy this evil. In a special report to 
the Boston School Committee Dr. Charles L. 
Seudder has given practical reasons why the seat- 
ing of school children should receive very careful 
supervision. He dwells upon the tendency to 
curvature of the spine, largely due to improper 
methods of seating. In this special report on 
seating children in the public schoola Dr. Sendder 
gives ten illustrations made from photographs 
showing some of the faulty positions taken be- 


| eet of the disproportion between child, seat, and 
desk. The models used assumed attitudes famil- 
iarly seen in the schoolrooms. He dwells upon 
the tendency to curvature of the spine, largely due, 
to improper methods of seating, and asserts tha: 
nearly 20 per cent of the girls in the grammar 
grades are decidedly round - shouldered because 
compelled by the desk and chair to assume a posi- 
tion with the shoulders forward and the head sup- 
ported on elbows and hands. ‘To remedy this evil 
adjustable desks and seats only should be used in 
our schools, and then the teachers can insist upon 
their pupils maintaining an erect position, both in 
sitting and standing. he idea of a school desk 
and chair that can be adjusted ‘‘ exactly’’ to the 
sitting height of a child may not be a new ides, 
but it is comparatively a new adaptation. The 
authorities on the proper seating of children in 
schools have long ago invited such an invention. 
It is now possible to obtain scientific hygienic fur- 
nitore for the echoolroom since The Chandler 
Adjustable Chair and Desk Co. of 7 Temple Place, 
Boston, have introduced the Adjustable Chair 
and Desk. Their ‘‘ Roulstone’’ is easily and ac- 
curately adjastable to the size of any child, both 
chair and desk having adjustments graduated to 
1-16 of aninoh. It is artistic in appearance, solid 
in construction, and gives each child a seat sepa- 
rate from the desk, as all correct farniture should 
do, and the expense of this style of the Chandler 
Adjustable Chair and Desk is no more than the 
old style of stationary standard furniture. The 
best of character of man or article is what good 
they have done? What is their standing among 
people we know? ‘The testimonials in favor of 
the Chandler Adjustable Chair and Desk for our 
public schools come from such men as Drv. E. M. 
Hartwell, director of physical training in Boston 
public schools; Dr. Chas. L. Scudder of Boston; 
Professor Anderson, Yale and Chautauqua; and 
numerous others. ‘This company have just been 
awarded the contract for the seating of the new 
and elegant high school at Portland, Me., and the 
Huntingdon grammar school at Brockton, Mass. 
We have no hesitation in saying that this Adjust- 
able Chair and Desk made by the company will 
completely revolutionize the educational ideas in 
the matter of school seating. 


—A singular illustration of the persistence with 
which the Japanese adhere to their family vcea- 
tions is seen in an announcement in a Japanese 
nawepaper that a celebrated dancing master was 
to hold a service in honor of the 1,000 anniversary 
of the death of his ancester, who was the first of 
the family to take up the profession. 


YOU GET STRON q 
if you're a tired- 
out or “‘run-down” 


any ‘‘female com- 
plaint” or disorder, 

‘ou get p= For 

wo thin 

to build up wo- 
men’s strength, 
and to cure wo- 
men’s ailments — 
this is the only medicine that’s guaranteed, 
If it doesn’t benefit or cure, in every case, 
your money is returned. On these terms, 
what else can be ‘‘ just as good” for you to 


buy ? 

The “Prescription” regulates and pro- 
motes all the natural functions, never con- 
flicts with them, and is perfectly harmless in 
any condition of the female system. It im- 
proves digestion, enriches the blood, brings 
refreshing sleep, and restores health and 


vigor. 

‘or ulcerations, displacements, bearing- 
down sensations, periodical pains, and every 
chronic weakness or irregularity, it’s a reme- 
dy that safely, and permanently cures, 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The one who is interested in the events and 
questions of the day a most helpful helpfal publi- 
cation is the The Cyclopedic Review of Current 
History, a reliable, concise, and readable sammary 
of the impor!ant movements transpiring in all coun- 
tries every three months. In the current number 
the present financial crisis ie fally reviewed. The 
monetary systems of the different countries are de- 
scribed, interesting and timely statistics on gold 
exportation, the general depression of values, the 
currency stringency ; the state of the gold reserve, 
and the special session of Congress—all carefully 
and clearly reviewed. The reader will next find 
given summaries of the arguments of counsel before 
the Bering Sea Court, and an account of the trial 
and suspension of-Dr. Briggs. It would be impos- 
sible to review bere the entire contents of the num- 
ber. A mention of some of the headings will have 
to suffice: the Hawaiian question (with map), the 
Russian Extradition Treaty, Religion and Politics 
in Europe and America, the Crises in Egypt and 
Central Asia, the Simese Question, Presidential 
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THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren St.. New York. Price 60 cts. 


FOR 


BLA 


most simple manner, drawn 


attempt is made to reprodu 
chosen naturally. 
no special directions. 
been eliminated from them 
be used for object lessons, 
work, or as drawing cards. 


CHALK 


DRAWN BY 


D. R. AUGSBURG, 


Author of “Drawing Simplified,” 


Price, 20 cents. 


A series of nearly 300 outline drawings designed in the 
to express the idea, and in such a manner that if an 


The drawings are so simple as to need 
They are axioms. 


The cards are divided as follows : 
Things seen at home: Cards I, II, and IIL 


THE 


CKBOARD. 


with the least number of lines 
ce them the right way will be 
Perspective has 


entirely. The drawings may 
numbers, language and busy 


2. Things seen outside the schoolroom: Cards IV, V, VI, 
VII, and VIII. 
3. The Vegetable Kingdom : Cards IX, X, XI, XII. 
4. The Animal Kingdom: Cards XIII, XIV, XV, XVI, 
5. Things seen about people: Cards XVII and XVIII. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 
CHOOL 
EN SUPPLIES 


NEW YORK. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


‘* My pigmy counterpart, the poet wrote 
OF his dear child, the darling of his heart; 
Then longed to clutch the stupid printer’s throat 
That set it up—** My pig my counterpart.’’ 
— Harper's Weekly. 
— Mental depression and nervous prostration, 
caused by over-work and constant worry, is a ffect- 
ing a large number of our best business and me- 
chanical men of today, and the crying question is 
what to do for it. Mr. B, F. Bradbury, the phar- 
maciat, 637 Washington St., Boston, recommends 
Dr. West’s Specific as a positive remedy. This 
is certainly worth looking into. 


—A Georgia editor in describing his visit to the 
World’s fair, says: ‘‘ Chicago is a great city, and 
has been wonderfully improved since Columbus 
discovered it.’’— Clinton Courant. 

— One of my children had a very bad discharge 
from her nose. Two physicians prescribed, but 
without benefit, We tried Ely’s Cream Balm, 
and much to our surprise there was a marked im- 
provement. We continued using the balm, and 
in a short time the discharge was cured. — 0. 
A. Cary, Corning, N. Y. 


—An advertised series of entertainments in- 
eluded “A chalk talk by a reformed milkman.’ 
Clinton Courant. 

Mrs. WinsLow’s ‘“‘Sootnine Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wimd Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhea, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for eae by Deve. 

ists in every part of the world. Be sure and 

Mrs. Winslow’s 
centa a bottle. 


—A German student wrestling with the English 
language rendered a text as follows: ‘‘ The ghost 
is willing, but the meat is feeble.’? — Educational 
News. 

— The children’s health must not be neglected. 
Cold in the head canses catarrh. Ely’s Cream 
Balm cures at once. It is perfectly safe and is 
easily applied into the nostrils. The worst cases 
yielding to it. Price, 50 cents. 


Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of a 
large majority of its subscribers it is sent regularly 
until definitely ordered to be discontinued, but wil! 
be discontinued on expiration if the subscriber so 
desires. Please send remittances by draft, postal 
or express order, or registered letter to the publish- 
ers, New ENGLAND PuBLISHING Co. 

— When writers get tired, it is often the pen 
that is at fault. Try Esterbrook’s turned-up 


pointa, the easiest writing pens made. 
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Appointments in the United States (with biogra- 
phies), Chinese Exclusion, the Recent Trust Fail- 
ures, Columbian Naval Review and the World’s 
Fair items. the Liquor Law in South Carolina, 
Canadian Liberal Convention; Progress of Irish 
Home Rule, Strength of Socialism and Anarchy in 
Earope, the German Army Bill and Elections, 
anti-Jewish Movement in Europe, Scandinavian 
Question, Suffrage Riots in Belgium, coup d'état 
in Servia, Cabinet Crisis in Greece, Banking Crisis 
in Australia. The department of science is en- 
larged. New inventions and applications of scien- 
tific principles are recorded. The book review is 
especially full and accurate, the progress made in 
the fine arts, new musical and dramatic produc- 
tions, recent archeological discoveries, and impor- 
tant ecclesiastical items are also reviewed. The 
necrological record is very valuable; and the book 
closes with a fall biographical sketch of John Ras- 
kin, to accompany the excellent frontispiece por- 
trait. The work is embellished with a very fine 
half-tone view of the new parliament buildings in 
Toronto, and portraits of several noteworthy per- 
sons. Garretson, Cox & Co., Publishers, Buffalo, 
N. ¥. $1.50 a year. 


—'‘* Novels and Their Value to Ministers,’’ 
is the subject of an article by Rev. James 
E. W. Cock in The Homiletic Review for Sep- 
tember. OC. B. Hulbert indicates the modern 
palpit in an article of exceptional interest. Wil- 
liam Hayes Ward continues his series with ‘‘ Man- 
ners and Customs of the Ancient East.’’ Dr. J. 
W. Hegeman closes his interesting sociological 
studies of London in a paper upon “ The Church 
Army and the Salvation Army.’’ Dr. J. H. Vin- 
cent, in ‘The Preacher and the Lecture Piat- 
form’ shows how the minister may add to his in- 
fluence by the intelligent discussion of themes that 
are not adapted to pulpit treatment. The Sec- 
tions are filled with able work. New York: 
Fank & Wagnalls. 


— The Weekly Journalist in its issue of 21st of 
September presents several features of interest to 
literary men, journalists, and lovers of good liter- 
ature. Walter Blackburn Harte, the well known 
journalist and essayist contributes a paper under 
the suggestive title of ‘‘ Poets, Fops and Pence,’’ 
in which he makes some very independent com- 
ments upon the ‘‘fashionable element’? in our 
literature, mach in the vigorous style of hia ‘‘ In a 
Corner at Dodsley’s’’ papers. E. J. Edwards 
contributes a delightfally personal sketch of the 
famous American humorist, Edgar W. Nye, a 
beautifal full-page portrait of whom forms the 
frontispiece of the number. 


— Among the interesting features of Harper’s 
Bazar, published September 23, an illustrated 
article on ‘‘ Italian Lace and Lace makers,’’ by 
the Countess Cora Slocumb di Brazza. This lady 
has taken great interest in the Italian exhibit at 
the World’s Fair. A bright sketch entitled ‘‘ The 
American Husband,’’ by Mrs. Oliver Bell Bunce ; 
‘*The Worker or the Woman,” by Helen 


‘Watterson ; and The Talk-Habit,’’ by Anne H. 


‘Wharton, add interest to this number, which also 


‘contains a review of The Prince of India, by 


Prof. Edwin A, Grosvenor, of Amherst College. 


— Christine Nilsson, the famous songatresa who 
now lives in a palatial house in Parie, has prepared 
for publication a careful and explicit article of 
suggestions on the voice, which The Ladies’ Home 
Journal will shortly print under the title ‘‘ The 
Study of the Voice.’’ 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Oyclopedic Review of Current History; 2nd 
Quarter; terms, $1.50 a year. Buffalo, N.Y.: Garret- 
son, Cox & Co. 

The Popular Science Monthly, for October; terms, 
$5.00 a year. New York: D Appleton & Co. 

The Chautanquan, for October; terms, $2.00 a 
year. Meadville, Pa.: Dr. T. L. Flood, 

The Magazine of Art, for October; teams, $3 50 a 
year. New York: Cassell Pub. Co. 

The Century Magazine, for October; terms, $4 00a 
year. New York: The Century Co. 


5 0c. FOR 4 MONTHS 


F Established 1875. 
or The best all-round educational 
journal published is the JouRNAL 
OF EpvucaATION, issued weekly, 16 
pages, at $2.50 per year. It is ably 
edited by A. E. WINSHIP, assisted 
by some of the most prominent 
Months educators in the country. While the 
; Science and Art of Teaching are by 
no means neglected, the practical schoolroom 
Methods and Devices, particularly for the more 
advanced grades, form a prominent feature of this 
journal. Ten four-page Supplements devoted 
entirely to Examination Questions and Answers 
are included in a year’s subscription. No Super- 
intendent, Principal, or Teacher can afford to be 
without the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
Terms : One year, $2.50; five months, $1.00. 
SPECIAL OFFER. For 50 cents we 
will send send you the JouRNAL from September, 
1893, to January, 1894. Or for $2.50, received 
betore Sept. 1st, we will send the JOURNAL to 
January 1, 1895, provided you mention this offer. 
Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset Sr., Boston, Mass. 


Four 


ENG BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
8 Somerset 8t,, Boston. 


Educational Institutions. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 
162 St, 


Union Institute of Arts. 


Circulars. 
ELEN FARLEY BLANEY 
M. 8. DEVEREUX, | Managers. 


Normal Art Classes 
BY CORRESPONDENCE. 


Scientific and Artistic Methods of Form Study, Color 
and Design, for Public Schools. 

Pen and Ink Drawing—Elementary and Advanced, 
ten lessons each; also Phonography—by mail. 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 


with special Saturday classes, for those otherwise 
engaged during the week, in Drawing, Painting (in 
oils or water colors), Architecture, Sculpture, 
-Modeling, Carving, Sloyd, Etchings on copper, 
Photogravure, Book Illustration, &c.; also, 
ELECTIVE COURSES 

in Literature, Languages, History, Elocution, Vo 
cal and Instrumental Music, Physical Culture, &c. 


INSTRUCTORS. 
Henry R. Blaney, Helen M. Knowlton. 
Frederic D. Williams, Alice E. Macomber, 


M. Annette Frisbie, 

Mira P. Stone, 

Mrs. C. D. Ober, 

Anna English, 

8S. F. Lam: reil, 

Annie F. Libby, 

A. G. Philips, 

Magaret Carlon, 
and others, 


Carl von Rydingsvird, 
Charles A. Blackall, 
Alfred Eastman, 
Arthur E. Pope, 
Joseph Frizzell, 
James Geddes, 
Charles P. Scott, 
Ciaud Fisher, 

George G. Allen, 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley, Back Bay, Boston. 
Berkeley School, Y. M. C. A. Bldg. 


Aco-educational preparatory school of the highest grade. 
Its certificate admits to all colleges accepting certificates. 
ey a sent yearly to Institute of Techuology, Harvard 
and boston Universities, Law and Medical Schools, etc. 
Catalogues forwarded. Tenth year begins Sept. 25. 
TAYLOR, DEMERITTE, & HAGAR. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON ONIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools, 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing, 

For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


NORMAL SOHOOL, 


For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hypw, Principal. 


NORMAL SOHOOL, Mass, 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. A.M. 


Ladies only. r Catal dress the 
Principal, D. B. Haan, Ph.D. 


NORMAL WESTFIELD, Mass. 
‘or 


DON’T SUICIDE. 


Dr, West’s Specific for Mental Depression, 
Nervousness, Prostration, 
Lassitude, In-] INSOMNIA [ability, Loss 
of Vitality, Impotence, 
etc. Invaluable, Try it. Mail, $1.00. 


BRADBURY’S PHARMACY, 
637 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


NE NEW 
vearly subscription to the 
JouRNAL OF EDUCATION 
will secure one of 
the best 
$2.50 FounTAIN PENS 
in the market. 


One’s own subscription 
not count as a new one, Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CU., 
8 Somerset St,, Boston, Mass. 


ONGS OF HISTORY. 
By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
Elegantly bound in cloth. Price, $1.00. 
; Address NEW ENG, PUB. CO.. 
8 Somerset St., Boston, 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1865. 
3 East 14th Street, N. ¥. 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools Carefully recommended to parents. LI 
and renting of school property. 

Best references furnished. 


MIRIAM COYRIERE 
150 FirrTH AVENUS (corner of Twentieth Bt. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


ing | Mass., and Faith Training College, Boston. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


NO monaco Aen need be feared in dealing with this Agency. Weare explicit in dealing both with teachers 

and with school officers, and each knows just what to expect. On Sept. 8 a western superintendent wrote: 
“T want ap £800 teacher for high achool ¢8s's‘ant, and will pay that to her next peer, but this year can give only 
#650 for four-fifths time. Can you fill the bill?’’ We replied; “ Here is a lady who came to us fresh from collese, 
one bee ey pore through us. She began at 8400. last year She 8800 
and ou to have it, but she registere will probably apply.’ She apply, af course 
late this year, Is without a position, and MISAPPREHENSION at the 8650 offered ; but the superintendent 
feared she would not come for that, ard as he wss in a hurry engaged an inferior teacher rather than wait for 
correspondence. He writes now that he regrets this, and will put more confidence in us next time. We do not 
recommend teachers promiscuously. We find out whether a will fit and whether they will go ARED 
before we recommend them, and we try to make Sure no disappointment need be........ Ceeresoees FE 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO. 
Established In 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who 


are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New Engiand, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 

members, in salaries, an te of more 1 000. 

yet calls for teachers "have never been so numerous’ as during the euttent year. — 


Smith’s Mills, N. ¥., August 23, 1893. 
Dr. HIRAM ORCUTT,— 
Dear Friend: 


During my four years’ mem. 
bership in your agency I have had my salary advanced from 
$28 per month to $950 per year, due mainly to your valuable 
assistance. You have pleased me every time. Thanking you 
for your past favors, and trusting that I shall be able to merit 
your confidence in the future, 

I remain yours truly, FRED. C. BALL. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. Nocharge to school offers for 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & ©CO., Prop 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


4 Ashburton Pl. | 70 Fifth Ave., | 106 Wabash Ave., ; 371 Main Street, | 120 8 181 Th . 
Boston, Mass. | New York, | Chicago, Til.” | Hartford, Conn, | og bg Portland 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. (ae SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL, 


Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., Boston ; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Secures good positions for good teachers with good records, We have some good openings for graduates 
of New England Colleges and Normal Schools. 
' Now is the time to register. Send stamp for Application Form. 

HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Teachers Wanted Immediately. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mor. 


50 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


and cail or write. 


GET PLACES FOR TEACHERS, 
Charge no advance registration fee, but de- 
pend on results, 

3161 Positions Filled, Aggregate Salaries, $2,053,600. 


Union School Bureau W. St, New York 


262 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, differs 
S. R. WINCHELL $ TEACHERS AGENC ¢ materially from others. It seeks the cooper- 
ation of those who employ teachers. It procures teachers for positions, not positions for teachers. It seeks 
after and solicits the enrollme. t of the best teachers, and accepts no others. It aims to be a national reg- 
istry of all the best teachers, as well as superintendents, professors, and principais, so that schools in any 
part of the country seeking for the best educated talent may use the Agency as a directory. It accepts no 
registration fee from teachers, except twenty cents for correspondence. It does not notify teachers of va- 
cancies, nor ask them to apply for positions unless requested to do so by the boards. School boards are 
invited to consult it without expense. The usual commission is charged to teachers whose names are reg- 
istered, when they are selected for a position through the aid of the Agency. Applications from teachers 
should be accompanied by 10 cents in stamps, with full statement of age, educatior, experience, and the 
salary wanted, also a photograph and testimonial. In reply an enrollment blank will be sent or the 
papers and photograph returned. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
| change at Address ©, B. RUGGLES & CO, Hote! Bide.) 
an increased salary, should 237 Vine street, CINCINNATI, OHio. 


Special Trial Trip Offer. 
JourwAL oF 


In order to introduce the JouRNAL or EpucatTion to teachers not now 
taking the paper, we make the above special offer, believing that at the end 
of the four months they will become permanent subscribers. 

Any subscriber sending us five “trial trips” at 50 cts. each, will receive 
six months credit on their own subscription to the JouRNAL oF EDUCATION, 
Address SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 


Subscribers to the Journal 
can have their subscriptions 
advanced siz months by send- 
ing a new yearly subscription, 
NEW ENG. PUB. OO, 3 Somerset St.. Bostou, 


GREER, LATIN. 


Private lessons and by correspondence, 31 Pem- 
berton 8q., Boston. Perkins, teacher ot 
New Testament Greek at Lay College, Revere, 


The Journal of Education of Dec. 31 says: “ The BSC 
Lay College of Revere, Mass., had a great success in TWO Sa oa a. 
its mid-winter examinations. The classes of R. L.| year’s subscription free. 

a well known to our readers, attracted much NEW ENG. PUB. OO., 3 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


BEN WHITING TO ADVERTISERS 
Journal, 


100 SONGS fora 2 ct. stamp, Homa & YOUTH, Oadis,O. please mention this 


| 
— 
| | | 


VOSE PAROS. 


216 JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXXVTII.—No. 19. 


O LIBRARY IS COMPLETE 
WITHOUT THE STANDARD REFERENCE BOOKS. 


These comprise 
The New CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA, a compendium 


of universal knowledge, thoroughly up to date, unequalled by any other ency- 


clopedia either in America or abroad. 
In ten volumes. Cloth, $30 00 
Sheep, $40.00. 
Half Morocco, $45.00 


LIPPINCOTT’S GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD. Edition 


of 1893, just issued. A complete pronouncing Gazetteer or Geographical 
Dictionary of the world, containing notices of over 125.000 péaces, with recent 
and authentic information respecting the Countries, Islands, Rivers, Moun- 
tains, Cities, Towns, etc, in every portion of the globe. Invaluable to the 
student, teacher, banker, merchant, journalist, and lawyer. 


One volume. Large, 8vo. Sheep, $12.00. 
Half Russia, $15 00, 
Patent Index, 75 cents, additional. 


LIPPINCOTT’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, giving 
memoirs of the eminent persons of all ages and countries, from which 
may be gathered a knowledge of the lives of those who have made the 


world’s history famous. 
One volume. Large 8vo Sheep, $12 00. 
Half Russia, $15.00. 
Patent Index, 75 cents additional. 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY, the standard Dictionary of 
the English language, and so accepted by the great body of literary men. 


Large 4to. Sheep, $10.00, 
Half Russia, $12.00 
Patent Index, 75 cents additional. 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Specimen pages of any of the above books sent free on application to the publishers. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, 


Part [., 25 cts, Complete, $1.25. 


PREPARED FOR PURPOSE OF TEACHING 
(BY NATURAL METHOD) ENGLISH TO 
CLASSES OF FOREIGNERS, English only be 


Make the Body the Servant of the Mind. 

Physical Culture. 


Every school some day will abet Physical Culture. 
All teachers should post themselves. 


THE BEST BOOK IS 


MANUAL OF PHYSICAL CULTURE, 


By ANTON LEIBOLD, 
Physical Director of Public Schools, Columbus, O. 
Bound in stiff paper cover. Price 65 cemta, 
Address: 
SPAHR & GLENN, 
PRINTERS’ HOUSE, 
Columbus, O. 


Box A L, 


ECONOMIC COPY BOOKS. 


With movable copies, upright slant, in 3 Nos. 
6 cts. per dozen. 


NEW SCRIPT PRIMER. 


for veginners; 1p pure script, ‘Lransition to print. 
Sample cepy, 20 cents. 


Catalogue on application. 
POTTER & PUTNAM, 44 E. 14th St., New York. 


SCHOOL PENS 


LONDON. 


PERRY 


Largest and Oldest Pen Makers in the World. 
Samples to Teachers on application. 


SPENCERIAN PEN Co., 
Sole Agents, 810 Broadway, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. NEW YORK. 
Publishers. 
ILVE R, BURDETT & COMPANY, Pustishers, Boston Foreign Book Store. 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICACO, 


School and College Text-Books, Music Books, 
Maps, Charts, and Books of Reference, 
Miscellaneous Books, Religious Books, Hymn Books. 


«@ Special terms for introduction of text-books. Catalogue mailed to any address. 


TWO NEW TEXT- BOOKS. 


ADVANCED ARITHMETIC. For Grammar Grades. By Wm. M. PECK, author of 
‘*Oue New Arithmetic.”’ 12mo. Cloth. ix. +246 pp. Price, 75 cents. 
Presents a method of arrangement on a thoroughly practical basis, eminently fitting it for securing 
the best and largest results. 
GRAPHIC SYSTEM OF OBJECT DRAWING. By Hosarr B. JAcons and 
AveustA L Brower. No. 7: Light and Shade. Price, per doz. $1.80. 


Catalogues on app.ication. Correspondence invited. 
A. LOVELL & CO., 3 East [4th 8t., New York. 


OUTLINES OF ROMAN HISTORY. By Henry F. Petuam, Professor 
of Ancient History in the University of Oxford. Large, 12mo, with Maps, $1.75. 


Chief Contents: — The Beginning of Rome and the; ‘I shall take great pleasure in putting it into the 
Monarchy—The Karly Republic, 509-275 B. C.—Rome | hands of my classes.”—Geo L. Burr, fessor of 
and the Mediterranean States, 265-146 B. 0, —The | 4"cient History, Cornell University. 

Period of the Revolution—The Foundation of the| ‘ For advanced students it is the best guide that I 
Imperial System and the Rule of the Karly Caesars, | know of for the study of the political and constitu- 


49 B. C.-69 A.D. — The Organization of Caesar’s Goy. | tional History of Rome. Prof. Pelham has most ad- 
mirably succeeded in producing a book for higher- 
ernment and the First Conflicts with the Barbarians, | page students.’—Wm. P Holcomb, Professor of 


69-284 A. D, — The Barbaric Invasions, 284-476 A. D. | History, Swarthmore College. 
— Index. 


‘‘Admirably suited as a guide to more advanced 

This work has been planned more particularly to| students. I have recommended the work to my 
meet the requirements of higher-grade students and | classes and shall make use of it in the future.’”’—Her- 
reading-classes. man V. Ames, Prof. of History, Univ. of Michigan. 


Special terms to instructors on copies for examination, and on supplies for first introduction. 
Catalogue of Educational Publications sent on application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, | si. 
Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 


Four Hundred Students. 
Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physica) Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural ndering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. 
Fall Term opens October 17th. Address for Lllustrated 
HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, Sec’y, 
Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 


Normal School of Gymnastics, 


9 Appleton Street, Boston. / 
POR MEN AND WOMEN 
AMY MORRIS HOMANS, Director. 


Established by 
Mrs. MARY HEMENWAY, io 1889, 


Agency for the Publications of Henry Holt & Oo., 
Wm. R. Jenkins, E. Steiger & Gor M. D. Berlitz & 
Co., New York ; Hache & Co., London; Dr. L. 
Sauveur ; &c., &c. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces, Catalogues on application. 

CARL SCHROENHOFRF, 
Importer. Publisher, and Foreign Bookseller, 
144 Tremont Street. Boston. 


Foreigner’s Manual. SCHOOL SONG 


SONCS FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

By G. F. JUNKERMANN, Supt. of Music in Cincin. 
nati Public Schools. In two Parts. Price of each 
Part, 10 cents. 


FIRST YEARS IN SONC LAND. 
By GEo. F. Root. The most simple, progressive 
and complete elementary system of Must , 
Schools ever published. Price, 50 cents. om Oey 


DAINTY SONGS FOR LITTLE Laps 
AND LASSES. 

For use in the Kindergarten, School. and Home. 
JAMES R. MURRAY. A bright little book of some, 
music, on su nteres' 
folks. Price, 35 cents. 


JUVENILE CLASS AND CONCERT. 

For Young People’s Singing Classes and Day Schools, 
By H. H. MOGRANAHAN and W. A. Larrerty. 4 
book by experienced and practical teachers, con- 
taining a complete and carefully graded course of 
instruction, and a large variety of new and choice 
Songs, Duets, Trios, Dialogues, Motion Songs, 
Glees Price, $1.00. 

REPERTOIRE. 

A collection of high grade Songs, selected, composed 
and arranged by Dr. GEORGE F. Root. Consisting 
of Solos, Duets, Trios, Quartets, Glees, Part Songs, 
Choruses, Hymns, and Anthems, for the use of 
High Schools. advanced Singing Classes, and 
Choral Societies. Price, $1.00. 


$ 
THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, Ciacinnati, 0. 


Agents Wanted. 
$750 a Year and All Expenses. 


We want a few more General Agents totrave! and 
appoint agents on our new publications. Full partic. 
ulars given on application. If you apply please send 
references, and state business experience, age, and 
serd photograph. If you cannot travel, write us for 
terms to local canvassers. Address 

STANTON PUB, CO., 643 N. Broad St., Phila,, Pa, 


Will $500 Help You Out? <::"iive 


offer you the Sole Agency for an article that is 
Wanted in Every Home and Indispensable 
im Every Office, something that SELLS AT 
SEG@T. Other articles sell rapidly at Double 
the Price, though met answering the purpose 
half so well. You can make from $500 to 8700 
in three months, introducing it, after which it wiil 
bring A Steady, Liberal Income, if properly at- 
tended to. Ladies do as well as men in town or coun- 
try. Don’t Miss this Chance. Write at once to 
J. W. JONES, Manager, Springfield, Ohio, 


An Illustrated Quar- 
terly Magazine, devo- 


GURRENT 
ted to recording the 
history of the world 
asthat history is being 


ade. Not mere ex- 
tracts from other publications, but an original, care- 
fully studied review, giving an intelligent and com- 
prehensive grasp of affairs. The only magazine cov- 
ering the bistorical field systematically, and to which 
the reader may turn with absolute certainty that no 
current historical event of importance is omitted. 
A concise yet comprehensive review forthe use of 
teachers, clergymen, lawyers, students, and all oth- 
ers who would be up with the times. Each number 
contains about 224 paces; price $1.50 per year; sam- 
ple copies 25 cts. Full descriptive circulars. Sample 
cover showing contents of 


Publish’s, 357-373 Seventh 


Street, Buffalo, N. Y. WANTED. 


1D /jast issue mailed free on 
request. Address: GAR- 
RETSON COX, & CO, 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 


43,45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 


——— PUBLISH —— 

REED & KELLOG@’S Complete Course in Language. 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
COLLARD’S Beginners’ Readers [3 books]. 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics, etc., etc. 

H. I. SMITH J. D. WILLIAMS, 
5 Somerset St., Boston, 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia, 

THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 

Westiake’s How te Write Letters. 

Westlake’s Common School Literature. 

Leyd’s Literature for Little Felks. 

Raub’s Nermal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 

Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 

Petersen’s Constitution. 

Sheppards Science. 


PROSE DICTATION EXERCISES 
from the English Classies, With Hints on 
Punctuation and Parsing. By mail, 30 cents. 
(Ready August 15.) 

Common Works Difficult to Spell, 
A graded list of 3500 words, Adopted by the 

best schools and business colleges. By mail, 24 cts. 

JAS. H, PENNIMAN, 4322 Sansom St., Philadelphia. 


QUINCY PRACTICE PAPER, 


Size 6x8, good paper, satisfaction guaranteed.. 


White, $8.50 for 10,000 sheets. 


Jf you want anything in the school line, write us. 


POTTER & PUTNAM, 
Send for catalogue. 44 East 14th St,, New York. 


Pennewill’s Daily and Monthly 
REPORT BOOK. 
The best school register out. Kverything combined 

in one book Suitable for all schools, graded or un- 
raded. But one needed in a building of 16 rooms. 
ound in cloth and leather. Write for sample pages, 

or send 25 cents for trial book, lasting one month. 
Address F. G. PENNEWILL, 
319 North Third St., St. Joseph, Mo. 


The Miami Medical College, 
143 Twelfth St., Cincinnati, O., 
desires correspondence with Young Men of 
Good General Education. 


Write for an Announcement and Catalogue. 


Paper Folding and Cutting. 


The Prang Educational Company have now ready a teacher’s hand- 
book of Paper Folding and Cutting, by KATHERINE M. BALL of Chicago, especially adapt- 
ed to Kindergartens and Public Schools. 

Miss Ball’s wide experience in the school room, the originality of her ideas in regard to 
the construction of plane geometric figures, and the clear and practical way in which she 
es descriptions and directions, make the little book one of great interest and value to all 

indergartners and progressive school teachers. 
Price, 25 cents by mail. 

Orders will be promptly filled by 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


646 Washington St., Boston. 47 East Tenth St., New York: 


151 Wabash Ave... Chicago. 


Established in 1851. 


SONS Elegant Designs .*. Superior Workmanship .°. Great Durability ... Easy Terms. 


Old Instruments taken in exchange. Write for Catalogues and full informatien. 


170 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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UNIFORM EXAMINATION QUESTIONS FOR 
COMMISSIONERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION. 


SECOND AND THIRD GRADES. 
[ Friday, Sept. 1 and 2, 1893,] 


CIVIL GOVERN MENT. 


1. Name three officers of the House of Representatives, 
other than the speaker. 

2. It is said that many provisions of the United States 
Constitution are the result of a compromise. Mention, 
in substance, two of such provisions. 

3. “ The Senate of the United States shall be composed 
of two senators from each state.” Why two from each 
state when the states are so unequal in size ? 

4. If the legislature of any state is to elect a senator 
in Congress, when shall such election be held? How 
shall the vote be taken ? 

5. Why is it desirable that the presiding officer of the 
state senate should not be one of the members of that body. 

6. What is (a) fillibustering in a legislative body ? 
(6) gerrymander ? 

7. When do we next elect (a) an entire state legisla- 
ture? Governor? 

8. By what authority is the location or change of loca- 
tion of the county seat determined ? 


DRAWING. 


2. (a) Illustrate a line tangent toa circle. (5) Illus- 
trate a line secant to acircle, (c) To what are leaf stems 
tangent ? 

3. (a) Draw to represent a cone in a horizontal position 
from left to right, slightly to the right of the eye. (6) 
Repeat and modify to represent a funnel. 

4. (a) Draw to represent a sphere. (+) Repeat and 
modify to represent a bunch containing three cherries, 
stems to be joined. 

5. Make a working drawing of a crayon box without 
cover, measure optional, but proportions to be kept. 

6. Draw two concentric circles,—one diameter to meas- 
ure 14 in. 


7. Define the word field in design. 
8. (a) What isaspiral curve? (0) Illustrate by draw- 
ing a border design. ‘ 


AMERIOAN HISTORY- 


1. Name three famous foreigners who assisted the 
Americans in the Revolution, and state the nationality of 
each. 

2. State the cause for the expedition sent against the 
Seminoles in 1817. 

3. Name (a) one great orator; (5) one philosopher ; 
(c) one distinguished theologian of colonial times. 

4. (a) Tell how many voyages Columbus made to 
America, and (d) give a brief description of his last voyage. 


5. Who were the Mound Builders? What arts did 
they seem to understand. 

6. Describe the dress and the church customs: of the 
people of early New England. 

7. Mention two important events of Grant’s adminis- 
tration. 

8. (a) In what year did the Civil War begin? (6) 
How long did it last? (c) What etates passed ordinances 
of secession ? 

CURRENT TOPICS. 


1. What direct recommendations did the President 
make in his message to the extra session of Congress 
which convened August 7 ? 

2. Name two advocates of the free coinage of silver in 
Congress, and two who are opposed. 

3. What United States Supreme Court judge died in 
July last ? 

4. Whom did President Cleveland appoint collector of 
the port of New York ? 

5. What two important railroads recently passed into 
the hands of receivers ? 

6. What question of dispute between this country and 
Great Britain was recently settled ? 

7. In what manner was the above question settled ? 

9. Name two state officers to be elected in this state in 
November. 

10. What legislative officers are to be elected at the 
next election in this state ? 
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METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 

1. Give reasons why teachers’ courses of reading should 
include (a) educational papers; (5) psychology ; (c) good 
newspapers. 

2. What mental faculties of the child should be specially 
cultivated in primary grades ? 

* 3. Why should physical, as well as mental culture, be 
given in all schools? 

4. State what, in your judgment, are the best devices 
for teaching color. 

5. State the two most important objects in view in 
teaching arithmetic. 

6. Give your plan for ventilating a schoolroom. 

7. How early in the school course should the diacritical 
marks be taught? Give two reasons for your answer. 

8. In advanced written spelling who should do the 
marking? How? 

ARITHMETIO. 

1. Write in (a) the Arabic notation, (4) the Roman, 
(c) in words, two units of the sixth order, five of the fifth, 
and five of the second. 

2. How many miles of road, three rods wide, will con- 
tain 8 acres of land ? 

3. A floor 16 ft. 8 in. by 14 ft. 2 in. is to be laid with 
square tiles. Find the dimensions of the largest tiles 
that can be used without cutting or fitting. 

4. The running time of the Empire State Express from 
New York to Buffalo is 8 h, 30 min., and the distance is 
440 miles. If stops of five minutes each are made at 
Albany, Utica, Syracuse, and Rochester, what is its aver- 
age speed per hour ? 

5. A cooper paid $7832 for 16,488 barrels staves. 
Required the price per M. 

6. The sum of three numbers is 940. The first num- 
ber equals § of the second, and the second equals 1’; of 
the third. Find the numbers. 

7. What is the difference in weight, expressed in avoir- 
dupois pounds, between 100 pounds troy and 100 pounds 
avoirdupois ? 

8. An importer receives an invoice of kid gloves billed 
at $680, pays a duty of 50% ad valorem, and sells them 
at an advance of 334% on their gross cost to him. How 
does the price paid by the purchaser compare with the 
exporter’s price ? 

9. R purchased a house and lot for $3,300, paid $975 
for repairs, and now rents the premises for $30 a month. 
If he expends annually for taxes $48.70 and for inci- 
dental repairs $35, what is his per cent of annual income 
on his investment ? 

10. Find the sum due September 2, 1893, on a note 
for $147.33 and an interest at 4% per annum, given 
January 13, 1893. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1. Compare distance in miles of 15 degrees north with 
that of 15 degrees west from Washington, D. C. 


2. (a) In which zone does the greatest amount of rain 
fall? (6) Which zone contains the greatest number of 
islands ? 

3. Define the term capital. 

4. (a) What great group of islands between North 
America and South America? (6) What islands imme- 
diately south of Behring Sea ? 

5. What lands are separated and what waters are con- 
nected by the following straits : (2) Dardanells; (b) Dover ; 
(c) Malacca. 

6. In what direction is Havana from (a) Chicago? 
(b) Boston? (ce) City of Mexico ? 

7. (a) Name the Metropolis of the valley of the Ohio. 
(>) Name the largest city of the St. Lawrence basin. 

8. Name and describe the three principal tributaries 
of the Missouri River. 

9. Name three empires of Europe, and state what kind 
of monarchy each is. 

10. What three seas and what two mountain ranges 


lie between Europe and Asia ? 


COMPOSITION. 

Write a composition on one of the following subjects : 
(1) The Newspaper as an Educator; (2) A Thunder 
Shower; (3) A Trip for Water Lilies; (4) The Old 
Homestead. 

Credits will be given on the merits of the composition 
with particular reference to three points: 1. The matter, 
i. @, the thoughts expressed. 2. The correctness and 
propriety of the language used. 3. The orthography, 
punctuation, division into paragraphs, use of capitals, and 
general appearance. 

GRAMMAR. 


(1) Heaven is not gained by a single bound ; 

(2) But we build the ladder by which we rise 
(3) From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies, 
(4) And we mount to its summit round by round. 
(5) I count this thing to be grandly true; 

(6) That a noble deed is a step towards God, — 
(7) Lifting the soul from the common sod 


(8) To a purer air and a broader view. 
J. G. HOLLAND. 


The first seven questions refer to the above selection. 


NoTsgs.—I. A combination of subject and predicate is called a clause. 
Clauses are principal or subordinate. 2 Subordinate clauses include (a) 
subject clauses; (+) objective clauses; (c) adjective clauses; (d) adverb 
clauses. 3. In naming a clause, include only its unmodified subject and 
anmodified predicate- 4. A preposition with its object is called a phrase, 
5. In naming a phrase, give only the preposition and its unmodified object. 
6. A modifier may be a word, phrase, orclause. 7. An object of a transitive 
verb is classed as a modifier of that yerb. 8. Only eight parts of speech are 
pe ca ea articles the and a forming a subdivision of adjectives and 
participles being one of the forms of verbs. 9. Infinitives are classed as 
modes of the verb. 10, In parsing a noun or pronoun, observe the following 
order: Class, ape number, gender,case. Give the reason for case. In 
parsing a relative pronoun, state the agreement with its antecedent. 11. In 
giving the ae of a noun or pronoun, give only the case and the reason 
orit. 12. Treat verbs as divided into two classes only; viz., transitive and 
intransitive; a transitive verb may be used in the active or passive voice. 
18. In parsing a verb, observe the following order: Principal parts, regular 
or irregular, transitive or intransitive, voice, mode, tense rson, number, 
agreement. Give the special use of an infinitive ora partic’ ple after tense. 


1, Classify according to notes 1 and 2 the clauses: 
(a) We build (line 2); (6) We rise (line 2); (c) We 
mount (line 4); (d) I count (line 5); (e) Deed is step 
(line 6). 

2. Give three modifiers of thing (line 5). 
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3. Give three modifiers of lifting (line 7) 

4. Select (a) a participle; () an infinitive. 

5; Give syntax of (a) the first rownd (line 4); (b) step 
(line 6). 

6. Select (a) three conjunctions ; (+) two adjectives in 
the comparative degree; (c) an adjective phrase. (See 
note 4). 

7. Give syntax of by (line 2) ; (5) to (line 3). 

8. Name (a) two collective nouns; (6) three adjectives 
that do not admit of comparison. 

9. Write a sentence containing an adverbial clause and 
adverbial phrase. 

10. The predicate consists of a copula and attribute. 
Tllustrate the use of (a) a noun, (4) a pronoun, and (c) 
an adjective, each used as an attribute. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 

1. Name the two cavities of the trank and mention 
the principal organs contained in each. 

2. What is a stimulant? A narcotic? Give an ex- 
ample of each. 

3. Name all of the different parts of the eye-ball. 

4. Explain the meaning of the following terms: Frac- 
ture, dislocation, sprain. 

5. What general rules shonld be observed in eating, if 
health is is to be preserved ? 

6. Describe the heart, naming its different parts and 
their functions. 

7. Name three uses of the bones. 

8. Name two offices performed by the blood. 


ANSWERS. 
CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


1. Clerk, sergeant-at-arms, doorkeeper, postmaster, and 
chaplain, together with their assistants. 

3. In the Continental Congress, under the articles of 
confederation each state had one vote. The small states 
were unwilling to give up this prerogative, hence the 
provision. 

4. (a) On the second Tuesday after its organization, 
and from day to day until the senator is chosen. (6) 
Viva voce. 

5. Every senator has one vote. There is an even 
number of senators. When there is a tie’vote the pre- 
siding officer, pot a member, should decide the question 
in order to prevent delay in legislation. 

6. (a) Obstructing legislation by parliamentary tactics. 
(b) Districting any section for partisan purposes rather 
than with reference to fairness and the convenience of 
the electors. 

7. (a) In November, 93. (6) In November, ’94. 

8 By the board of supervisors or by vote of the people. 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 


1. La Fayette— French, De Kalb or Steuben—Ger- 
man, Kosciusko or Pulaski—Polish. 


2. The Seminole Indians showed signs of hostility. 
An expedition was, therefore, sent to compel them to 
surrender. 

3. (a) Patrick Henry. (+) Benjamin Franklin. (c) 
Jonathan Edwards. 

4. (a) Four. 

5. A race of men so called because of the mounds of 
earth which they constructed, the remains of which are 
foand in the Mississippi valley. The construction of for- 
tifications, and the making of tools and ornaments. 

6. Their dress was simple, the law requiring each one 
to dress within his income. All persons in the colony 
were required to attend church. In church families did 
not sit together, but were distributed according to age 
and sex. The services were very lengthy. To guard 
against attack by the Indians the men went armed and 
sentries were stationed outside the churches. 

7. War with the Sioux Indians ; centennial exhibition ; 
treaty of Washington. Other correct answers may be 
given. 

8. 1861. About four years. Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Mississippi, Luisi - 
ana, Texas, Missouri, Arkansas, Tennessee. 


METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 

1. (a) That they may become familiar with the current 
thought of leading educators. (+) That they may under- 
stand the laws of mind. (c) That they may keep informed 
as to current events and literature. 

2. Sensation, perception, and memory. 

3. Because the symmetrical development of man re- 
quires perfect physical development as well as high men- 
tal development. 

5. Its application to the practical business of life. The 
development of the power of exact reasoning. 

8. The pupils. Different methods may be given. 


ARITHMETIC. 


1. (a) 250,050. (6) C ULL. Two hundred 
fifty thousand fifty. 2. 1} miles. 3. 10 inches square. 
4. 5343 miles. 5. $4.75. 6. 175,315, and 450. 7. 
17$ lbs. 8. Itistwice as great. 9. 644%. 10. $151.08. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1. There are more miles in the distance 15° north than 
in the distance 15° west, because degrees of longitude are 
smaller than degrees of latitude, except on the equator. 

2. (a) The Torrid zone. (6) The Torrid zone. 

3. It is the seat of the general government of a state 
or country. 

4. (a) West Indies (Bahamas may be given). (6) 
Aleutian. 

5. (a) Separates Turkey in Europe from Turkey in Asia, 
and connects the Mediterranean Sea with the Sea of Mar- 
mora. () Separates England from France, and connects 
the English Channel with the North Sea. (c) Separates 
Malay Peninsula {from Sumatra, and connects Bay of 
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Bengal with the China Sea. 

6. (a) East of south. (b) Southwest. (c) North of east. 

7. (a) Cincinnati. Chicago. 

8. Yellowstone—rises in the northwestern part of Wy- 
oming, general direction, northeast ; Platte—rises in the 
southwestern part of Nebraska, general direction, east ; 
Kansas—formed by the Junction of the Republican and 
Smoky Hill in the northeastern part of Kansas, general 
direction, east. 

9. British—limited monarchy ; German—limited mon- 
archy ; Russia—absolute monarchy ; Austro-Hugarian— 
limited monarchy. 

10. Sea of Marmora, Black Sea, and Caspian Sea; 
Ural Mountains and Caucasus Mountains. 


GRAMMAR. 

1. (a) Principal. Adjective. 
Principal. (e) Adjective. 

2. The adjective this and true (to be true may be 
accepted), and the adjective clause deed is step. 

3. Object sowl, and the adverbial phrases from sod, 
and to air and view. 

4. (a) Lifting. (6) To be. 

5. (a) Object of a preposition not expressed, objective 
case. (b) Predicate noun (attribute), agrees with the 
subject in nominative case. 

6. (a) But, and, that. (ce) 
Toward God. 

7. (a) By shows the relation between the object which 
and the verb rise. (+) To shows the relation between 
the object skies and the verb rise. 

8. (a) Hx. Flock, school. (4) Ha. Supreme, eternal, 
perpendicular. 

9. Ha. When I came into the house I saw the man. 


(c) Principal. (d) 


(0) Purer, broader. 


10. Hx. (a) He isthe man. (b) Ha. Itishe. (c) Ex 
He is sick. 
PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 
1. The thorax or chest and the abdomen. The thorax 


contains the heart and lungs. The abdomen contains the 
stomach, liver, kidneys, and intestines. 

2. An agent which produces increased vital action. 
An agent which retards or deadens. Examples will differ. 

3. The three coats—choroid, sclerotic, retina; the iris, 
pupil, crystalline lens, aqueous humor, vitreous humor, 
and cornea. 

4. A facture is a break in a bone. A dislocation is 
the displacement of a bone from its proper position. A 
sprain is a severe pulling or twisting of a ligament, tendon, 
or muscles without displacing the bone. 

5. Proper food should be taken at regular periods. 
Eating rapidly, over-eating, and eating highly-seasoned 


and indigestible food should be avoided. 


6. The heart is a hollow, pear-shaped, muscular organ, 
suspended with the point downward and just to the left 
of the center of the chest. It consists of a right and left 
auricle and a right and left ventricle. The auricles re- 
ceive the blood from the veins; the ventricles propel it. 

7. To give form and stability to the body; to protect 
the delicate organs, and to act as levers in producing 
motion. 

8. It carries nourishment to all parts of the body, and 
carries waste material to the excretory organs. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


1. The repeal of the purchase clause of the Sherman 
bill. 

3. Justice Blatchford. 

4. James F. Kilbreth. 

5. New York, Lake Erie and Western, and Northern 
Pacific. 

6. The Behring Sea dispute. 

7. By arbitration. 

9. Any two of the following: Secretary of state, comp- 
troller, treasurer, attorney-general, state engineer and 


surveyor, associate judge of the court of appeals, 
10. State senators and members of assembly. 
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